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Believing that the press agent is fully as impor- 
tant for the manufacturing plant as for a place of 
amusement, a system of publicity, the function of 
which is not to advertise its products to the trade 
but to advertise the plant itself to its employees and 
prospective employees, was placed in operation a 
few months ago by the Cleveland Hardware Com- 
pany in connection with its weifare department. 
This publicity is obtained through the form of at- 
tractive illustrated pay-roll folders containing in- 


This advertises the company’s mutual benefit insur- 
ance association: 
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When you take a job, you should consider the 
things offered which are something more than 
wages. 

Among the many things this company has to 
offer is membership in the Employees’ Benefit 
Association. 


eal 


One of the best and safest insurance socie 
ties in the country. 

Workers here get for 25 cents what would 
cost them one dollar from a regular insurance 
. ‘ompany. 

i Nearly Fifty Thousand Dollars paid to mem- 
: bers in the last fifteen years. 

E A careful man will think twice before losing 
: membership in this society. 
= 
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teresting information about various features of the 
plant. The folders are designed to improve the wel- 
fare and working conditions of the men, and contain 
health hints, safety advice, talks on the evil effects 
of liquor and other matters of interest to employees. 

The theory back of the publicity scheme is briefly 
as follows: The company in the operation of its 
plant requires a certain number of workmen and 
has created a certain number of jobs. If it were 
operating a retail store it would advertise its wares 
and they would be purchased by people desiring 
them. Instead of advertising its goods for sale at 
retail, as it would do were it a merchandising com- 
pany has places to be filled, and it follows the 
public method to present its wares in their most 
attract form to the workmen, the wares in this 

positions instead of merchandise. This 
publicity is of particular interest at the 
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Advertising a Factory to the Employee 


How Folders Are Used in Pay Envelopes of 
the Cleveland Hardware Company to Empha- 


f Working Conditions 


PRENTISS 


present time when. the demand for labor exceeds 
the supply and good workmen are particularly 
scarce. Under these conditions the best managed 
plant cannot hope to keep all of its good men, but 
strives to reduce to as low a percentage as possible 
the number of efficient employees who quit because 
of offers of higher wages elsewhere or for other 
reasons, and to add to its ranks other good work- 
men. 

While the pay-roll folders do not go directly t 


Matte tu 


The Information That Two Different Folders Conveyed to Employees 


This was added to the announcement of the sale of 


20,000 bottles of milk by the company’s stores in or 
month: 


ie 


Be careful what you drink during the hé 
weather. 

While hot weather is uncomfortable, it is not 
unhealthy. This is proved by the fact that we« 
practically never have cases of heat prostra 
tion, and in nine cases out of ten, when workers 
are affected it is on account of something wrong 
with the stomach. 

A bottle of good milk is cheaper and much 
more healthful than a whole pail of beer. 

Take good care of your body and it will take 
care of you 


the men not in the company’s employ, they are 
designed to bring before the employees things 
about the plant that the company thinks the mer 
should know, so that the men will feel it is a good 
place to work in and they will be less inclined ti 
leave. The company believes that if the men in 
stead of going no deeper into the subject than t 
know that they are earning so much a day at suct 
a plant come to think that the plant is a very goo 
one to work in and a better one than almost any 
where else because of working conditions and shor 
convenience, not only will they be more content and 
less likely to leave to work elsewhere, but they will 
advertise the fact among their outside acquaint 
ances that the plant is a first-class one. Many of 
the latter will seek employment in the plant where 
working conditions are good. An advantage of this 
form of shop publicity is apparent from the fact that 
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conditions may be equally good in another shop 
that does not advertise itself to its men in this way, 
but the men in the other shop may not appreciate 
what is being done for them because it is not 
brought to their attention in printed form. 
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ment according to its application 
Some of our workers 

farming, keeping 

bring in money 


gardening 
which 


recreate by 


stores, and other things 


2 A folder entitled “An Eight-Hour Day” reads = 
= as follows: = 
= The workers of The Cleveland Hardware Com- = 
= pany have the benefit of the eight-hour day The = 
= juestion is = 
E Is it a benefit? = 
= = 
E The ideal is, eight hours each of WORK, RE- = 
E CREATION and HEALTHFUL SLEEP = 
E Do your hours of recreation bring you money 

= returns? Recreation may be a benefit or a detri- 

= 

£ 

£ 

= 


What about you? 
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A pay-roll folder is placed in each of the pay 
envelopes every week. The folders are neatly print- 
ed on thick paper and on the cover page is a few 
words in large type indicating the contents. One 
inner page usually has an illustration of some part 
of the plant of special interest to the men, such 
as the hospital, roof garden or an illustration show- 
ing the right way to do something in order to avoid 
accidents. On the opposite page there is timely 
advice to workmen in simple language about the 
care of the body, the avoidance of accidents and on 
various other pertinent topics. On the back cover 
page is the following, printed in nine languages 
besides English: 

“Take this home and have some one read it for 
you if you cannot read it yourself.” 

That the folders are taken home and read is 
indicated by the fact that very few of them are 
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One folder bearing the caption “It’s Hot and 
We Have Hot Jobs” was got out in the hot 


summer months and reads as follows: 


HULA TANTS 


A good sweat does more to get the poison out 
of our systems than anything else. Lots of rich 
men pay a dollar and more to take a Turkis> bath, 
and it is nothing more than taking a good 

This is the most healthy time to work in the 
forge shop. It opens the pores, lets out the poisons, 
and there is no cold draft which brings bad results 
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weat. 
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A good sweat, lots of exercise, then a bath and 
good the best When you take 
medicine, take it regularly 


rest, is medicine. 


Eight hours work at the C. H. Co. 
then a good swim in Erie and a few hours’ 
rest in the parks. Spend some money for a tent 
to sleep out in ‘your yard, and you will never need 
a doctor. = 


every day, 


Lake 
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ATRRED IS ALSUANGAAGEVAUETANNNUTGHADOSODESOETOUEREDOSEAL EOC SAENTAUUEEEL EL ET ATEDO VAGUE ELSIE ATA EA PUN SPET A EALAEE TUALLY OT ALT APE EU EDN = 
thrown away in the shop. While a good many em- 
ployees have left its employ to take other jobs since 
the plan has been in operation, the company feels 
that results have so far been satisfactory, and espe- 
cially in view of the fact that its force of employees 
has been increased from about 1500 to 3000 since 
the plan was inaugurated. 

While the company’s publicity through its fold- 
ers is designed to raise the standard of its employees 
by securing and keeping the best quality of labor 
and teaching the men right living so that their 
efficiency will not be impaired, it is not expected 
that this plan will directly speed up production by 
arousing the men to do their best. Most of the men 
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are employed on piece work, and in the opinion of 
the company the increase in earnings offered as a 
reward for increased output under the picce-wor, 
system is not sufficient an incentive to spur a may 
to his maximum efforts. Other means are resorted 
to to get this increased production. Th one of 
these that is regarded as the most efficient js the 


one that appeals to the man’s sporting instinct to 
excel his fellows. Putting this theory in pract; 
operation, various units either small or large arp 
often pitted against each other. It may be one ma. 
chine against another machine, a night turn against 
a day turn, one department against anothe: depart. 
ment or the company’s No. 1 plant against its No, 
2 plant. Again information may come in that g 


al 
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One folder that relates to the nurse reads as 


follows: : 

The workman cannot earn good wage = 

he has a strong, healthy body. 3 

= The workman cannot earn good wages wu = 


his home conditions are good—unless his mind 
rest concerning those whom he loves. 

The Cleveland Hardware Company want 
workmen to earn the highest wages possible 
is nothing gained by having workmen who 
earn good money. 

The Cleveland Hardware 
ployed a trained nurse, who will give advic: 
attention, not only to the employees, but to their 
families, if they will but let us know their need 


Ue 


To LL 


Company has 


Consult the nurse, 
ment. 


if only for the slightest ail- 
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competitor turned out a certain amount of forgings 
in a stated period, and both plants of the company 
will join hands in an effort to make a larger pro- 
duction record than their competitor. 


Iron Ore Deposits of Firmeza District 


The iron ore deposits of the Firmeza district, Cuba, 
are described in a paper to be presented at a meeting 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers in Feb 
ruary, 1917, by Max Roesler, Santiago de Cuba, fron 
which the following information is abstracted: 

The ore bodies of the district form a belt of de- 
posits extending from Sigua, 25 miles east of Santi- 
ago, to Sevilla, 5 miles east of the same city. They lie 
on the eastward slope of the Sierra Maestra Moun- 
tains and the elevation of the mines is from 400 to 1000 
ft. above sea level. Immediately east of the Firmeza 
district is the Daiquiri district of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican Iron Company. 

The ore in the Firmeza district is a mixture, in 
varying proportions, of magnetite and hematite. It 
is remarkably pure and contains little foreign matter 
The following analysis is given: 


Per Cent 
Moisture (in part hygroscopic). 0.24 - 0.81 
ae a eee re a 5.00 -10 
PRS. |. daz ik 5 ks Fede ee 0.009- 0.0065 


0.045- 0.245 
61.00 -68.50 


Sulphur 


Iron 


The low phosphorus and the absence of appreciable 
amounts of titanium, Mr. Roesler emphasizes, make 
the ore valuable for the manufacture of high-grade 
steel. 

In shape the deposits are extremely irregular. 4" 
bodies have the common feature of a much greater &* 
tension in two dimensions than in the third dimension 
They resemble a series of scattered lenses of irregu’#’ 
outline, that lie in every conceivable position. The 
size of the deposits ranges from pockets containing ® 
few tons to lenses whose larger diameters are - 
hundreds of feet long and which are from 10 to 5! * 
thick. 
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Draw-in Collet Chuck for Engine Lathes 


stitute for the customary draw-in collet 
for engine lathes, the Globe Engineering 
neinnati, Ohio, has placed an improved type 
et. This chuck is designed to take the place 





w-In Collet Chuck for Engine Lathes Which Is 
i and Closed by a Knurled Handwheel 





dle center and in addition is tightened or re- 
the nose of the spindle. In this way the oper- 

; not have to leave his regular position and go 
rear of the lathe, which fact, of course, effects 

time. A knurled handwheel is the means 
| for opening and closing the chuck. 

-huck body and the nose piece are made of heat- 
| steel finished by hardening and grinding. The 
has a No. 3 Morse taper center for small lathes 

iis where the swing ranges from 16 to 20 in. 
taper is furnished. Oil tempered tool steel is 
the collet, which is split back for about three- 
of the distance from both ends. A grip on the 
xtending the full length of the collet is secured 

s tightened by the handwheel. 
following table gives the principal dimensions 

cations of the chuck, which is made in two 


of shank . No. 3 No. 4 


ind stock, in. js hy % 
exagon stock, in ; ro) % 
square stock, in. 7/16 9/16 

er of handwheel, in.......... 5 6 
beyond lathe spindle, in.. 2% 244 


ttach the chuck to the lathe the spindle center 
d and the taper end of the chuck pushed into 
he nose piece on which the handwheel is 
next removed, and the collet inserted in the 
the chuck body. After this the nose piece is 

k in place and the chuck is ready for use. 


Swedish Electric Furnace Pig Iron 


erably over 100,000 tons of iron is produced 
Swedish electric reduction furnaces, J. O. 
ites in the London Jron and Coal Trades Re- 
process has now been developed so that 
is delivered direct to the open-hearth fur- 
are heated by gases from the reduction 
[he liquid charge from the open-hearth 
transferred to an electric refining furnace. 
teel is reported to be of remarkably high 


Mr. Boving says this is plainly the right 
e electric current can be obtained at a 
price. 

W 


Hunt & Co., Chicago, announce that 
issue of their Employees’ Bulletin will be 
rail inspection and will contain several ar- 
eneral interest along that line. Those de- 
may obtain them upon request. 


A New Tote Box of the Stacking Type 


An improved tote box designed for stacking has been 
placed on the market by the New Britain Machine Com 
pany, New Britain, Conn. As compared with the earlier 
box of the same company, which was illustrated ir 
THE IRON AGE, April 13, 1916, the sides and ends of the 
box only slope out slightly. This is designed to support 
the box above without permitting the latter to interfere 
with the contents of the lower box. In the earlier box 
the ends and sides were bent out at a considerable 
angle, so that the boxes would nest quite closely. Other 
changes in design include the use of half-round runners 
on the bottom of the box and lugs on the ends, which 
assist in stacking and also help the runners to counter 
act any tendency of the sides to spring in under heavy 
weights. 

The box, which measures 20 in. in length, 12 in. in 
width and 6 in. in depth, is made of No. 16 gage steel 
and is electrically welded. The handles are made of No. 
14 gage stock folded double and punched to afford a 
hold for the hook when the box is dragged along the 
floor. This size of box, it is pointed out, was decided 
upon as meeting the average requirements of industrial 
establishments without holding more than one man 
could handle comfortably. The stiffness of the box 
is further increased by a %-in. selvage around the edge. 
The ends extend 1 in. above the sides and are folded over 
on the edge of the sides where the latter lap. These 
raised ends are bent out slightly to permit the box above 
to slip into place. This raised end, it is pointed out, 
gives space above the handle for a card holder in which 
the card is not so likely to become soiled. The upper 
corners of the ends are cut off at an angle of 45 deg. and 
embossed pieces are spot welded to the lower corners 





In this Improved Form of Stacking Tote Box the Ends and 
Sides Slope Outward Sufficiently to Support the Box Above 
without Reducing the Capacity for Rectangular Pieces 


of the ends at the same angle. These are relied upon 
to act as guides in bringing the box to the stacking 
position and in conjunction with the rumners on the 
bottom serve to prevent any side shifting of the boxes 
while they are being trucked. 


The National Association of Sheet Metal Products 
Manufacturers, at its annual meeting at the Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago, Oct. 17-18, discussed at length the re- 
strictions placed by the mills on the sale of sheets both 
as to deliveries and terms and also continued the efforts 
of the association in support of the use of full weight 
sheets. For the ensuing year the following officers 
were elected: President, C. C. Crouch, Butler Mfg. 
Company, Minneapolis; treasurer, C. A. Kramer, Co- 
lumbia Steel Tank Company, Kansas City,, Mo.; secre- 
tary, H. B. Kelly, Waterloo, Iowa. 
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Gases Occluded 


in Alloy Steels* 


Effect of Nickel, Silicon, Chromium and 
Manganese on the Nature and Volume of 
the Gases—A Summary of Previous Work 


BY J. W. 
INCE Graham in 1865 heated wrought iron in 
vacuo and found the evolved to be a 
mixture of CO, CO,, H,, and N,, many investi- 


gases 


S 


gations have been carried out on gases occluded in 


pig irons and steels. Steels have been dealt with, 
varying both in carbon content and in method of 
manufacture. So far, no investigations have been 


MMe» 
( 
(4) (S) 
fa a VU 
(3) 
Fig. 1—Diagram of Apparatus Used to Determine Gases In 
Alloy Steels (1) Porcelain Tube (2) Boat (3) Furnace 
4) Silica Tube for Thermocouple (5) To Three-fall 


Sprengel Pump (6) McLeod Gauge 

carried out on the alloy steels, and the object of 
the present research is to deal with those types of 
steel. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS WORK 


Before describing the method of carrying out 
the research and considering the results obtained, 
a short summary of the work previously done and 
of the results obtained with ordinary carbon steels 
is offered. Parry, whose experiments followed those 
of Graham, worked on a number of commercial irons 
and steels. He found that the principal gases 
evolved were carbon monoxide and hydrogen, the 
hydrogen predominating at low temperatures. ‘The 
volumes of the evolved geses being high, however, 
have always caused his results to be adversely 
criticized. 

The researches of Troost and Hautefeuille, pub- 
lished in 1876, followed and confirmed the nature of 
the dissolved gases, viz. that hydrogen was dissolved 
in excess of carbon monoxide. They also indicated 
that cast iron dissolves gases in considerably larger 
quantity than does steel. 

Stead found that a considerable quantity of 
gas was evolved when a steel was drilled under 
water or mercury. The volumes of gas obtained 
varied, and the nature of the gases was slightly 
different from those obtained by heating steel in 
vacuo. Miiller’s work, on the other hand, confirmed 
that of previous investigations as to the nature of 
the evolved gases. 

Boudouard’s researches were conducted on mer- 
chant iron and iron wire, while Belloc, dealt with 
a mild steel (0.12 per cent carbon) in order to 
ascertain the relationship between the temperature 
and the rate of evolution of the gas. The rate of 
evolution was found to agree with the critical points 
of the steel. The nature of the evolved gases was in 
accordance with previous results. 

The effect of deoxidizers on the dissolved gases 
was the object of investigations carried out by 
Goerens, samples of steel taken before and after 
deoxidation being heated in vacuo and the evolved 
gas being collected and examined. The results ob- 


*From a paper which was granted a Carnegie Scholarship 
memoir by the Iron and Steel Institute in May, 1916 
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tained indicated that certain processes o{ 
ing steel increased the volume of dissolved gas 

From 1908 to 1910 Baker carried out researe) 
on gases occluded in mild and high car! 
He found that the nature of the evolved ¢ ’ 
similar in each of those steels, the carbon content 
having apparently no effect on the dissolved ga 
The maximum evolution of gas occurred at t 
critical points; reheating the steel had n 
ciable effect on the volume of gas evolved 
mechanical operations such as rolling reduced the 
volume of gas retained by the steels. The evolved 
gases were chiefly carbon monoxide and hydrogen. 
carbon dioxide and nitrogen only occurring in smal] 
quantities, and constituting not more than 2.5 per 
cent of the total gas evolved. Methane was also 
present in extremely small quantities. Hydrogen 
was in excess at low temperatures, but diminished 
in quantity as the temperature rose. The carbon 
monoxide attained a maximum at 700 deg. C. Above 
760 deg. C. carbon monoxide and hydrogen occurred 
in equal proportions. 

The most recent researches on the subject of 
occluded gases have been the work of Charpy and 
Bonnerot and of Austin. Charpy and Bonnerot’s in- 
vestigations dealt with the effect of pressure, the 
quantity of the steel used, and the form (solid or 
drillings) of the steel, on the volume of the dis- 
solved gases. A number of commercial steels were 
also examined. Austin heated cast iron and various 
commercial steels to their melting points in vacuo 
and collected all the gases evolved from the metal. 

In all the above investigations, although many 
of the results obtained have been at variance and 
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Fig. 2—Chart Showing Amount of Gas Obtained from N 


Silicon, Chromium and Manganese Steels 
definite conclusions have been difficult to arrive 4, 
one or two points may be taken as more or less gel 
. — 
erally accepted. These may be summarized as 10! 


lows: 


Wrought iron, cast iron, and steel dissolve gases ™ 
varying quantities, those gases being CO, CU» Hy 
N:, and CH,. 

In steel the principal dissolved gases are CO and Hs 
Hydrogen predominates at low temperature, diminishes 
to a minimum as the temperature increases, but slightly 
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till further heating. CO is at a minimum 
atures, increases to a maximum, and then 
ases. Both gases are present in more or 
portions at high temperatures. CO., CH,, 
‘ur in small quantities, and do not as a 
per cent of the total gas evolved. 
dissolves more gas than steel. 
teel under water or mercury liberates a 
amount of gas. 
a steel does not affect the volume or na- 
ssolved yas. 
work such as rolling or forging decreases 
f dissolved gas. 
- eYolution of a gas from a steel has a 
its critical points, the largest amount 
at the critical points. 


ef points investigated in this research 


ire and volume of the gases evolved when 
e heated in vacuo. 

ationship, if any, which exists between the 
‘ the special element present and the na- 

volution of the gas. 

itionship, if any, which exists between the 
ts and the nature and evolution of the gas. 


steels dealt with in the present report 
silicon, chromium, and manganese steels. 
APPARATUS USED 


steels, in the form of coarse drillings con- 
a porcelain boat, were introduced into a 
tube glazed internally and externally. One 


Results o Nickel Steel (25 orammes) 


- 5 mL =e zZ~ Remarks 
~ -. ~ ~ ~ 
12 | 95.79) 0.23 | 0.47 | Very slow evolution of gas. Ex- 
hausted in 4 hr 
’. 6661.17 0.39 | 0.13 Slow evolution of gas. Exhaust- 
ed in 5 hr. 
48.16) 0.33 | 0.18 |Rapid evolution of gas. Ex- 
hausted in 6 hr 
7 | 74.57/| 24.52 0 22 | 0.12 |Slow evolution of gas. Exhaust 
ed in 5 hr 
48 | 60.72 38.19 0.36 | 0.25 |Rapid evolution of gas. Ex- 
hausted in 5 ir 
47.31/51.41 0.39 | 0.31 Slow evolution of gas Ex 


hausted in 5 hr 
51.31/ 47.64 0.22 | 0.23 | Very slow evolution of gas. Ex 
hausted in 4 hr 


74 46.30/ 52.41 0.31 | 0.24 


Ar3 maximum Ar2 maximum 


+ 


he tube was connected to a 3-fall-Sprengel 

nd a McLeod gage, while the other end 

a platinum-iridium thermocouple inclosed 

atube. The porcelain tube was heated by a 

¢as-ired furnace. Fig. 1 shows a sketch of the 
“se 


composition of the steels investigated was 


Nickel Silicon, Chromium, Manganese, 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
0.21 0.21 0.43 0.08 
0. O84 3.46 0.32 0.13 
0.72 0.29 0.25 3.50 
a? . 
3.28 


above steels were obtained having, as nearly 
e, a similar percentage of the special ele- 
order to ascertain what effect, if any, the 
special elements had on the nature and evo- 
the evolved gases. The carbon content 
This should have a slight effect on the vol- 
the gases, but no appreciable effect on the 
' the gases. The nickel steel was rolled, the 
hromium, and manganese steels being 


The samples heated were in the form of 
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coarse drillings, care being taken in the drilling 
to prevent contamination from oil and other sources 


METHOD OF WORKING 


Before proceeding with the examination of the 
steels, the apparatus was thoroughly tested in order 
to make quite certain of the impermeability of the 
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tube to furnace gases, and also to insure the com 
plete removal of any occluded air or gas in the 
material of the tube. It was found that on heating 
to 900 deg. C. for seven hours per day, the amount 
of gas evolved was a constant quantity of 1 c.c. per 
week. A quantity was collected, and on examina 
tion was found to have the following composition: 


Per Cent 
CoO 14 
CO 7¢ 
H f { 
CH, 94 


This quantity was so small that it was thought 
unnecessary to make a correction for it in the 
analyses. 

After the steel was introduced, the tube was 
exhausted and allowed to stand for 24 hours be 
fore beginning to collect the gases. To remove the 
film of air still clinging to the tube it was necessary 


Table 3 Re is n Chromtum BSteel (4 es) 





5) 5 1 i 5 91 78.84 } we ition ge 
hausted in 4 
600 1.3 » 52 27.72 68.78 0.25 ) | Rapid « 


hausted in 





00 7.¢ 1 40 } f Rapid evolution of ga 
hausted in 6 hr 
750 ‘ 2 i4 Slow evolution of gw 
hausted in 5 hr 
775 6.1 1.38 62.3 55.642) 0.23 0.4 Slow evolutior f . 
hausted in 5 hr 
QM) 59 2.58 | 62.92 33.58 O 0.50 Slow evolutix i gas 
hausted in 4 hr 
RR) 6 41 49 96 46.80 ). 323 } 41 Verv slow « t x 
hausted in 4 hr 
Average compo 
tior 44.85 52.41 : 
Critical range Maximum point of rang: 


to heat it to 300 deg. C. The air was rapidly 
évolved and its composition shown by analysis. 

As no appreciable amount of gas was evolved 
below 500 deg. C., this temperature was taken as the 
initial temperature of heating. Heating was also 
maintained at various temperatures covering the 
critical ranges of the steels. The final tempera- 


ture of heating in each case was 880 deg. C. In 
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most cases the gas was completely evolved at each 
temperature in from five to six hours, but for uni- 
formity a period of seven hours’ heating was main- 
tained. The rate of evolution of the gas was ob- 
served by the movement of the mercury in the Mc- 
Leod gage. 


CONSIDERATION OF THE RESULTS 


In considering the results the first point to be 
noted is the volumes of the gas evolved from the 
various steels. Referring to Table 5 or Fig. 2, it is 

Table 4—Results on 


Vanganese Steel (40 grammes) 


perature 
eating, 





= _ =~ Z~+ na 
Qs ~ = Oe he 
go 2 > 
oe a a 
500 4.6 | 2.66 10.13 86.31 0.53 ) 0.37 Very slow evolution of gas. Ex- 
hausted in 4 hr 
537 6.5 1.53 15.42 82.44 ).38 | 0.23 ‘Slow evolution of gas Ex- 
hausted in 6 hr 
600 5.8 2.33 32.17) 65.00 0.25 | 0.25 \Slow evolution of gas Ex- 
hausted in 5 hr 
700 5.2 0.91 51.09 47.45 0.26 0.29 ‘Slow evolution of gas Ex- 
hausted in 4 hr 
800 4.5 1.99 | 65.63 | 31.60) 0 0.45 | Very slow evolution of gas. Ex- 
hausted in 4 hr 
880 30 2.21 48.15 48.89) 0.37. 0.38 Very slow evolution of gas. Ex- 
hausted in 3 hr 


Average compo- 
sition. . 1.94 | 37.10| 60.28 | 0.35 


Critical range maximum 


seen that the largest amount of gas is obtained 
from the nickel steel, the volumes obtained from 
the silicon, chromium, and manganese steels dimin- 
ishing in the order given. Compared with the re- 
sults obtained in some previous investigations on 
ordinary carbon steels, the volumes are high. This 
may be due to the fact that the steels dealt with 
were not specially prepared steels, but ordinary 
commercial steels. The nickel steel is an acid open- 
hearth steel, the others crucible or side blown con- 
verter steels. It would have been interesting and 
instructive to have compared the results obtained 
with those which would be obtained from carbon 
steels prepared by similar processes. Time did 
not permit this being carried out for the present 
report, but such material has already been obtained 
and its examination commenced. 

The nature of the gases obtained from the 
various steels offers some interesting considera- 
tions. In general, carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
predominate in the evolved gases, carbon monoxide 
at high temperatures and hydrogen at low tempera- 
tures. This is in accordance with previous investi- 
gations; carbon dioxide, methane, and nitrogen, in 
all cases, being less than 2.5 per cent of the total 
gas. 
The average composition of the gas evolved from 
the nickel and chromium steels is similar to those 
given by Baker for high and low carbon steels. 
His results for a mild steel containing 0.13 per 
cent carbon were 1.17 per cent CO., 45.64 per cent 
CO, 52.12 per cent H,, 0.72 per cent CH,, 0.37 per 
cent N,. In the silicon and manganese steels the 
amount of carbon monoxide is decreased by about 
8 to 10 per cent and the hydrogen increased cor- 
respondingly. This would appear to indicate that 
silicon and manganese decrease the solubility of 
steel for carbon monoxide while increasing its solu- 
bility for hydrogen. The amount of nitrogen in the 
chromium steel, although not exceptionally high, is 
distinctly higher than in the other steels, and shows 
little variation at the different temperatures. 

With regard to the evolution of the carbon mon- 
oxide and the hydrogen, each of the steels might be 
considered separately. 
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In the nickel steel, carbon monoxide is 
small quantity at 500 deg. C. At 570 deg. « 
it has increased by 35 per cent, and conti t 
crease until it attains a maximum at 652 . ( 
then decreases, reaching a minimum at 
and then again increases slightly. The vari: 
hydrogen is the reverse of the carbon mo: 
maximum points of the former being th 
points of the latter and vice versa. 

The evolution of the carbon monoxide fro: 
con steel is different. Although in slightly ja, 
amount at 500 deg. C., it does not show a ma 
crease at 600 deg. C., 700 deg. C. being the te: 
where the increase takes place. The maxim ey 
tion is obtained at 767 deg. C., from which temperaty 
it decreases to a minimum at 880 deg. C. The hydroge 
occurs in the reverse manner. , 

The percentage of carbon monoxide in the chron 
steel is much higher at 500 deg., and its a 
gradual, no sudden increases being apparent. In this 
it differs from the nickel and silicon steels. The carbon 
monoxide shows a maximum and the hydrogen a mini. 
mum at 800 deg. C. 

The manganese steel behaves in a manner similar ¢ 
the chromium steel, the carbon monoxide attaining jts 
maximum and the hydrogen its minimum at 800 deg. ¢ 
The increase and decrease of the two gases respectively 
are regular. : 


Considering finally the rate of evolution of the 
gases in the nickel steel, the largest amounts are 
evolved in the neighborhood of the Ar, and Ar. 
points, and similarly in the manganese steel, the 
largest amount is evolved in the region of the maxi- 
mum point of the critical range. The silicon and 
chromium steels yield the largest volumes of gas at 


Table 5—Cubic Centimeters per 100 Grammes of the Different 
Alloy Steels 
Nickel Steel Silicon Steel Chromium Steel | Manganese Steel 
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500 16.8 500 2.7 500 12.7 500 
570 37.2 600 20.3 600 18.3 537 
616 53.2 700 26.7 700 19.0 60K 14.5 
652 33.6 750 25.5 750 16.0 70 1 
684 41.2 767 24.0 775 15.2 800 
782 37.2 800 17.0 800 14.8 880 
R80 26.8 SSO 12.5 880 9.0 
Total 246.0 Total 138.7 Total 105.0 Tota 
2.46 ¢. ¢. 1.39 c. c. 1.05 c. ¢. { 


per gramme per gramme per gramme per gra 


temperatures covering the whole of the 


ranges. 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The general conclusions which may be drawn 
from the above are: 


The volume of the gas dissolved in alloy steels 
diminishes, according as the special element is nickel, 
silicon, chromium, or manganese. 

The nature of the occluded gases is similar to those 
of ordinary steel, except that silicon and manganese de- 
crease the amount of carbon dioxide present while In- 
creasing the amount of hydrogen. Chromium tends 
slightly to increase the amount of nitrogen. The evolv- 
tion of the carbon monoxide and hydrogen varies for 
the different alloy steels. 

The largest quantities of gas are evolved in ' 
neighborhood of the critical points or over the critica 
ranges, agreeing with ordinary carbon steels in this 
respect. 


the 


The investigations were carried out by the at 


thor in the metallurgical laboratories of the Roy# 
Technical College, Glasgow. 
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Cowan Transveyor Now Has Its-Own 
Factory 


wth into an important business from the 

+ of a device primarily intended for use only 

ry of its origin is shown in the case of the 

ick Company, Holyoke, Mass. In 1910, only 
ago, H. W. Cowan, who was then superin- 
the White & Wyckoff Mfg. Company, also 

-e, manufacturing writing paper, devised a 
placing piles of paper on portable platforms 
arrangement to elevate them slightly from 

, that they could readily be moved from one 

, another. The idea was worked out in the 

y department of the company and resulted in 
illed the Cowan transveyor. This machine, 
for the sole purpose of economizing in the 
¢ of stock in the paper manufacturing plant, 
found its way into other establishments. The 
were for a time made in outside machine 


Cowan Truck Company was then formed and 

f the plant of the White & Wyckoff Mfg. Com- 
ised for truck production. The business has 

so expanded that early this month the com- 

ved into a new building in Holyoke erected 
le purpose of manufacturing the Cowan trans- 
This building is 100 x 200 ft., three stories, and 
of brick and concrete with foundations suffi- 

y substantial to allow the erection of two more 
es when required. The building is of mill type 
tion, equipped for the manufacture of ma- 


the organization of the Cowan Truck Com- 

_ the officers elected were: H. W. Cowan, presi- 
J. L. Wyckoff, vice-president; E. N. White, treas- 
They still occupy these positions. Other officers 

R. F. Lyon, general manager, and G. F. Jenks, as- 
t treasurer. Credit for many of the improve- 
in the Cowan transveyor is given to D. E. Hen- 
y, head of the engineering department. John Mc- 
ge, consulting engineer, formerly of Cleveland, is 
ted with Mr. Hennessy in the engineering de- 


fment 


Romance tinges the entire situation, says the Hol- 
Telegram, when mention is made of the various 
which the transveyor is now put. The old 
Bell, which was so carefully conveyed across 
tinent from Philadelphia, was handled on a 
transveyor. A fireproof vault was especially 
ted in San Francisco for the bell and twice 
was moved out and in on a transveyor. Am- 
n plants thus handle shrapnel cases now 
g made all over this country. R. F. Lyon, who has 
turned from an extensive tour of France and 
d in the interest of the Cowan Truck Company, 
ts that over 2000 Cowan transveyors are in use in 
ountries, mostly in the handling of shells. 
, chewing gum manufacturers, brewers, confec- 
rs, textile manufacturers, leather companies, lum- 
mpanies and warehouses are also making general 
them. Different types of machines are naturally 
| for these various industries. 
lication of this idea to power machines was the 
tep and the company is about to place upon the 
ts own electric transveyor equipped to handle 
ms by raising the loads from the floor by motor 
ring them in the same fashion, the same power 
them from place to place. The Cowan trans- 
equipped with a storage battery, was illustrated 
IRON AGE of Oct. 15, 1914. 
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isin industrial accidents thus far this year 
increase of 64 per cent over the same period 
, according to figures issued by the Industrial 
of Wisconsin. The increase is so great 

ommission has found it necessary to engage 
examiner of cases. The fact that all factories 
‘Shops are overcrowded with business is doubt- 
ponsible for the large increase in accidents. 
ed in the month of August since the commis- 
s Created are as follows: 1912, 258: 1913, 557: 
1915, 1050; 1916, 1717. 
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A New Lock Nut Without Washers 


A lock nut in which the dead and not the moving 
member is locked has been developed by the Western 
Screw & Lock Nut Company, 342 Mills Building, San 
Francisco, Cal. With this nut no washers are required 
and the nut can be locked at any point on the bolt, an 
arrangement which makes it possible to take care of 
oscillating or pulsating movements. The bolt and nut 
can be used over and over several times, it is explained, 
without damaging the threads. It is possible also to 
fit a United States standard nut tightly on a bolt hav- 
ing a V-thread, and it is also possible to make a nut 
tight on a loose fit bolt. 

The lock nut consists of two members. The lower 
one, which is the nut proper, is similar in form to a 
regular hexagon nut and has four flexible finger mem- 
bers projecting from its upper surface. When the upper 
or locking member is screwed down, these fingers are 
compressed and the nut is frozen, as it is expressed, to 
the bolt. The locking action is secured by turning the 
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In This New Lock Nut the Flexible Fingers of the 
ywer Member Are Compressed and Forced Against 

the Thread of the Bolt as the Upper Locking Mem 

| Screws Dow 
locking member firmly. When locked in place thi 


member is counted on to help carry the load. One of 
the features of the lower member is a number of threads 
which provide capacity to carry the load. The nut is 
released with an ordinary wrench, and when the lock 
ing member is released it will of course move as one of 
the ordinary type. 

A recent test of the holding power of one of these 
nuts was made by bolting two pieces of % x 1%-in. bar 
steel together with a %-in. lock nut and one of the ordi- 
nary type placed 6 in. apart. The steel bars were sus 
pended on heavy springs and an air hammer delivered 
500 blows per minute with a force of 25 lb. midway 
between the two bolts. It is stated that the ordinary 
nut was jarred off in a short time, thus leaving the 
strain on the other bolt. After 9 hr. of continuous jar 
ring at this rate the lock nut was still gripping firmly. 


British Imports of Steel Ingots 


Great Britain is importing large tonnages of steel 
ingots and always has, though the present rate is not 
as large as that before the war. In August last these 
imports were 12,178 gross tons against 14,987 tons in 
August, 1915. To Sept. 1, 1916, they were 104,224 
tons, as compared with 123,547 tons to Sept. 1, 1915 
The imports in the full year 1913 were 216,708 tons or 
18,059 tons per month; in 1915 they were 199,180 tons 
or 16,598 tons per month. 

Imports of billets, blooms and slabs were 427,996 
gross tons in 1915 against 513,988 tons in 1913, large 
shipments from Germany figuring in the latter total 

Purchasers of the Trigg furnace property, near 
Cadiz, Ky., recently noted, were a group headed by 
George L. Berry of Cadiz. It was owned by the Hill- 
man estate, included the old furnace and 5000 acres, 
and was sold for $40,000. 
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The Operating Value of Cost Systems 


Departmental Costs Should Be Open to Subor- 
dinates—Special Materials Should Be Avoided 


Where Possible—Day 


BY G. 


To clearly present a systematic discussion of the 
subject of this paper it will be necessary to briefly re- 
view and illustrate a skeleton of accounting methods. 
Referring to the accompanying diagram: 

A represents productive material which is actually 
incorporated in the product that is shinped out of the 
plant. 

B is productive labor, or that portion of the payroll 
that represents directly labor which can be charged 
against individual products. 

C, or non-productive labor, is the remainder of the 
payroll, such as foremen, engineers, toolmakers, etc., 
superintendents, etc. 

D, or factory expense material, is assumed to mean 
every expense not covered by the above, such as coal, 
oil, emery wheels, insurance, taxes, workmen’s com- 
pensation, etc. 

F’, or manufacturing expense, is the non-productive 
labor plus the factory expense material. 

H, or general expense, is shown as including expense 
of advertising, selling, shipping and general manage 
ment. 


TOTA 
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__JOTAL LABOR 


PRODUCTIVE LAB 
NON-PRODUCTIVE LABC. 


PRODUCTIVE MATERIAL ye yp” FACTORY EXPENSE MATE 
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* MANUFACTURERS SELLING PRICE as 
Cost Diagram Illustrating the Basic Factors which Must Be 
Considered Arriving Manufacturer's Selling Price 


The mechanism of keeping the detailed records is 
infinite in variety, all too often overdone; but under- 
lying all are certain basic principles. 

Cost factors must boiled down to enable sim- 
plicity, and then continual comparison and study will 
point the way to improvement. Nor will this improve- 
ment be limited to one element of cost. Real, analytical 
cost knowledge will lead to well rounded development. 
Many of the older industries were very one-sided in 
their development—leading always toward refinement 
along lines most congenial to the founder or owner. 
Facing all elements of cost will force attention to all 
sides of the problem. 

Neither are 


be 


costs of much value if they represent 
ancient history. The returns must be prompt or the 
opportunity to profit thereby is lost. In fact, many 
expense items are much better controlled by working 
to a budget laid down in detail before the expense is 
incurred. This is especially true when facing a falling 
volume, which is the most difficult time to control ex- 
pense. 

It is a most common error for an executive not to 
take into his confidence his subordinates, or, to use a 
better word, associates. If the cost facts help the ex- 
ecutive, they should help the entire organization. If 
properly arranged, this can be done without showing a 


*From a paper presented at the convention of the National 

Implement and Vehicle Association, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct 

19, 1916 
+Vice-president Deere & Co., 


Moline, Ill 
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Work Is a Detriment 


MIXTERt 


department head figures beyond his departm« 
ever it is handled no cost system is getting t 
mum result unless it is understood by the org 
Costs are a map of what goes on in the facto) 
furnish the means of understanding and cor 
and as such should be freely shown to the m 
control the details. 
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LEDGER A VITAL POINT 


Having in mind the general principles and defi 
of the terms involved, you should realize the vita 
sity of a proper classification of the ledger 
and a correct distribution of the items to the vari 
accounts, 

It is not only necessary that the accounting be cor 
rect at this point, but the manager and the operating 
men must have a clear understanding of the 
skeleton; especially the class of items included in ea 
account and how the various accounts build up into th 
cost of the individual implement. It would be far bet 
ter to carry only five accounts, each representing on 
of the five sections in the cost diagram, and carry then 
clearly, not only on the books, but in the mind of th: 
management, than to have a mass of detail intelligible 
only to a certified accountant. 

The underlying principle of distributing expendi- 
tures to the various accounts is that all charges to a 
given account must belong in the same division of our 
cost diagram. A simple example is found in two kinds 
of steel—common bars for the typical implement which 
we are going to discuss must be charged to an account 
in the raw material (A) group. Tool steel must be 
charged to an account in the factory expense materia! 
(D) group. 

The importance of accurate and honest accounting 
cannot be overestimated. Accuracy requires proper 
classification and distribution. Honesty means charg 
ing everything to expense that belongs there. Do not 
deceive yourself by capitalizing expense—do not tamper 
with the depreciation charge—do not inflate your ir 
ventory. 

Productive material (A) for our purposes has been 
defined as the material actually incorporated into the 
product that is shipped out of the plant. This paper 
has nothing to do with the base price you pay for ma- 
terial. That is the buyer’s business, and at present the 
subject is too disagreeable for discussion. 

To figure the cost of material for a given imple- 
ment we must have a specification or bill of materia! 
You cannot manufacture an implement without know- 
ing of what it is made. You must have proper specifi- 
cations before you can even order material accurately, 
and good specifications, prepared by some easy dupli- 
cating process, will help every man on the job. In 
short, the expense of accurate, complete specifications 
is not chargeable to the expense of a cost system. 





SPECIAL MATERIALS SHOULD BE AVOIDED 


Rightly used, information of detailed cost of ma- 
terial will save on the material cost, and the time to 
begin is before the final design of the tool is accepted. 
Economy of material, assuming the base price already 
fixed, is obtainable only from efficient use of the ma 
terial, i. e. the lowest priced material that will do the 
work—and not too much of it. Right at the start is the 
time to eliminate steel sections not ordinarily carried, 
or special sections only obtainable from one or tw? 
mills. Teach your designers to use material of com- 
mercial specifications. 

Theoretically, defective material, scrap and excess 
cost of material purchased above the contract prices 
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gency demand, are charged to expense, 

ed in manufacturing expense. Practically 

yr reached, and in starting a cost system 

f 5 per cent to the productive material 
m the specifications is recommended. 

this paper the total cost of either gray 

ble castings is considered as productive 

- j.. e., aS if purchased from an outside 

7 i practice requires that foundries be 

eparate business organizations. Time 

tiled discussion. Indeed, the subject war- 

ate paper, as knowledge of and compari- 

s are perhaps most profitable in the foun- 

irely a cost finding viewpoint, assuming 

fication and distribution of the ledger ac- 

nly dividing the total material, labor and 

1 year by the good castings produced gives 


V¢ 


in its simple exactness but, of course, of 


a force to reduce future costs. 

DAY WORK VS. PIECE WORK 

any cost method two facts must be deter- 
direct labor: 

oductive labor on each specific implement 
to be figured. 

proportion of productive labor in the total 


f 


juctive labor (B) for a specific implement 
that we know the cost of each operation on 
: and each of the assembling operations must 


any considerable part of the productive labor 
k you face a real difficulty, not insurmount- 
it requiring special treatment and special ex- 
eal remedy is to eliminate the day-work. 
xyee will receive higher wages and the work 
Day-work stands for inefficiency and unhappy 
‘ew realize how absolutely a determined re- 
superintendent can eliminate day-work. 
evity, we will assume this productive labor is 
a straight piece-work basis, as is true in 
nplement plants. The setting of piece-work 
| providing a proper record of these prices 
oyees and timekeepers is a vital operating mat- 
has nothing to do with cost accounting. Given 
ting piece-work lists, it is necessary in some 
issemble a list of all the operations on each 
gether with price per hundred for each opera- 
This is clearly chargeable to cost expense. It is 
carry this on a separate page, or card, rather 
detail on the specification costs, because many 
appear repeatedly on different specifications. 
do this work rapidly, and to easily transfer the 
ts to the cost sheets, absolutely every different part 
d or worked on in the plant must carry a num- 
This is not only necessary for easy cost account- 
‘or many obvious reasons. 
second class of information about direct labor, 
portion it bears to the total payroll, is the direct 
' a proper payroll distribution, which also gives 
oductive labor. 


ny 


IMPORTANCE OF PAYROLL DISTRIBUTION 


ubject of payroll distribution opens a most 
ind perhaps a most helpful part of our discussion 
ants close attention. No part of cost account- 
fruitful of possible economies, nor so gen- 
neglected by the operating men. Promptly avail- 
h week by departments, and freely shown to 
emen concerned, it is an invaluable operating 
Postponed to the middle of the following month 
hidden by the bookkeeper, it is an accounting 


lls are made up from some form of time slip, 
y returned each day filled in by the employee 
Evidently the expense of checking the time 
| making up the payroll is an expense not 
ble to cost accounting. 

ibuting the payroll is a cost expense, just as 
va orrect costs as computing the productive ma- 
: the productive labor for an individual imple- 
‘ut this expense also provides a vital money- 

x necessity to the operating men. 


The expense of proper distribution does not add 
more than 60 per cent to the time-keeping expense 
For a complicated plant of 1500 men, the cost of dis 
tribution is $1,200 per year. Another plant with 400 
men spends $300 per year for this purpose. Properly 
handled 75c. per year per employee covers this expense 

As a result of distributing the payroll you have 

First, your payroll divided between productive lab 
and non-productive labor, which gives the basis for the 
proper distribution on the ledger, and without this you 
cannot compute costs 


Second, you have the percentage of productive labor 
to the total payroll. This figure is not directly used ir 
cost accounting, but is of infinite value 


A foreman need not be a bookkeeper to understand 
the difference between productive labor and the non 
productive remainder; and a very little guidance wil 
lead him to examine with interest the weekly distribu 
tion for his department. In a sense, you can make him 
your business partner, and do so without making a 
cheap clerk of a high-priced foreman. 


WHAT SYSTEM MEANS TO DEPARTMENT HEADS 


This paper is primarily a plea for clear thinking 
We are in the midst of conditions more difficult thar 
ever before faced by the implement industries. We 
are all learning and the Federal Trade Commission 
helping us to understand that often the way to help our 
selves is to help others. It has not been my intention to 
suggest that foremen and superintendents should be 
come bookkeepers, but that they should think clearly; 
and analyses similar to those suggested make clear 
thinking possible. 

Compare the position of a superintendent with a 
proper payroll distribution available every week with 
a man who is going blind with nothing more than the 
total of the payroll in his mind. Or consider the sales 
manager who does not know the relative profits derived 
from the various lines of goods and has no analysis of 
the money he spends to sell the goods. Then finally 
consider the position of the manager or owner who 
knows that things are going wrong and cannot tell 
why. 

Remember that costs do not cost much, and they pay 
The McCormick Works use five men on the cost of the 
product of 8000 men. The Deere & Co. plow depart 
ment uses one and one-half men on the cost of the 
product of 1500 men. Not less than 80 per cent of the 
clerical help and expense often charged against a cos 
system would be required to properly operate a plant 
under the old “guess what you are doing” plan. Is not 
the additional money paid out really a profit rather 
than an added expense? And is not this profit multi 
plied many times? Know your business and you can 
stop the leak before the boat sinks 


Safe Practices in Ladders 


A compilation of the best information on what it 
calls “Safe Practices” is to be undertaken by the Na 
tional Safety Council. This information is to be pub 
lished in loose leaf form, so that fresh information can 
be added from time to time, but apparently the idea 
is to take up one particular subject at a time and treat 
it somewhat exhaustively. The first contribution of 
“Safe Practices” has appeared and has to do with lad 
ders, both stationary and portable. It covers the mate 
rials of construction, the methods of testing and certain 
safety features provided in connection with ladders 
The headquarters of the Council, of which W. H 
Cameron is secretary, are the Continental and Com 
mercial Bank Building, Chicago, IIl. 


A Steel Treating Research Club is in existence in 
Detroit, and its name indicates its interests. It meets 
in the rooms of the Detroit Engineering Society, 46 
West Grand River Avenue, Detroit. C. Newman Dawe, 
Studebaker Corporation, is president, and H. G. Kiefer, 
Timken Detroit Axle Company, is secretary and treas- 
urer. C. C. Brown, Detroit Engineering Society, is 
serving the club as assistant secretary. 
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A COAL UNLOADING MACHINE 


Frozen Coal Cleared from Cars by Motor-Driven 
Scrapers and Air Hammer 


A coal breaking and unloading machine designed 
primarily for unloading cars in which the coal has 
frozen is being built by the Brown Hoisting Ma- 
chinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio. It 
a very useful machine at any time of t vear, 
it unloads a 50-ton coal car in 5 or 6 min. by forcing 
the coal from the car into the track hopper and is 
useful in steel plants and other establishments using 
large quantities of coal. 

This machine was designed and patented 
J. P. Considine, engineer with the Edison Illumi- 
nating Company, Detroit, Mich., to speed up the 
unloading of coal in the plant of that company. 


is said to be 
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doubled-flanged wheels which run on the ¢ 
runway girders and is driven by a 22-} 
able-speed motor through pinions that 
racks fastened to the bottom of the gi 
other method for propelling the machine is 
dead ended at each end of the runway and 
to the traveling motors on the machine. er 
these arrangements is relied upon to aff 
tive drive that does not depend upon t! 
effort of the flanged wheels. The travel 
provided with a solenoid brake for prompt 
ing the high-speed parts of the mechanisn 
current is shut off. A limit device is als 
for the travel mechanism, to prevent ru: 
the runways. 

The carriage carries two spuds, each weighing 
414 tons and hung by a cable. In the spud ve 
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Considerable difficulty was formerly experienced in 


unloading a sufficient amount of coal to meet the 
load demand at its powerhouse during the winter 
season when the coal had become frozen, often at 


the top and bottom of the car for a distance of about 
2 ft. and frequently throughout the entire depth. 
In either case the coal would not flow from the car 


when the doors were opened and it would be neces- 


sary to force an opening by driving a small pipe 
with a hand hammer through the frozen coal at sev- 
eral places, which required from 30 to 90 min. 
After an opening had been made the coal was 
loosened by picks, but the whole work of unloading 
a car would require from 1% to 4 hr., depending 
upon the extent to which the fuel was frozen. The 
coal breaking machine has been in successful use at 
the Detroit Edison plant over 2 yr. and one of 


the machines is now being installed at the 
town works of the Republic Iron & Steel C 

The 
sists of a carriage supported by and traveling longi- 
tudinally on a runway and two spuds with 
air hammers carried by the carriage. The 
weighing 15 held in position by 


Youngs- 
ympany 


} > > shan? an yor . > 
coal breaking mechanism and scraper con- 


girder 
carriage, 
four 


tons, 1S 


taining Coal That Has Been 


Re lilv for Anv Other Reasor 
weighing 3400 lb. 
air hose. 
full width of the car. 


to which is connected a flexible 
The two spuds occupy approximately the 
One or both may be operated 


4 


at a time, being raised by one 52-hp. adjustable- 


speed motor. 
solenoid brake, and there is a limit device to pre" 
overhoisting. 


The hoist motor is provided with a 


In the halftone engraving the spuds are shown 
lowered to a position at which the elevation of the 
lower ends corresponds to the height of the car 

nuds 


floor. When the machine is not operating the spud 


are carried at the highest position, the lowest &x- 


tremity being on a line with the bottom of 


ar. 


riage. As shown the bottoms of the spuds are cut 
out at the inner side, thus allowing them to clear 
the center beam on hopper bottom cars. A sma 
portion of the coal escapes through the opening ! 
tween the spuds, but this is negligible in amoun' 
and can be removed quickly with shovels. Detaus 
of the construction are shown in the sectional view 
of the side elevation. 

When a car is to be unloaded it is placed over 
the hopper and the doors dropped. If mecessary, %& 


in the case of frozen coal, the spuds on the mac! 
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coal flowing through the doors. The 
in to one end of the car and the spuds 
the coal and then the machine is run 


raping the coal toward the doors and 
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the hoppers. This is repeated on the 


rom 5 to 6 min. being required to cle 


New Non-Metallic Gears and Pinions 


ibstitute for gears of steel, cast iron « 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
irgh, Pa., has developed a non-metallic 
It consists of heavy duck bonded to- 
Bakelite by heating and is known as Ba 
minimizing noise, the gears 
of being used in oil without signs of 
ishings or shrouds are 
self-supporting and from the ir 


spheric changes. 


D. Besides 
needed, as 


free 


is stated, polishes readily, and may 
it high speed in any direction and drilled 
When teeth are being cut, the same tools 

r steel, but an increase of 25 per cent 

g speed and one of 50 per cent in feed ar: 
‘he material has a tensile strength paralle 
ns of 10,000 Ib., and a compression strength 
perpendicular to the laminations and 17,000 

to the laminations. The gears may be 
lrive of punch presses, boring mills, e1 
imps and crane motors and for 


e and automobile timing gears 


used 


; 
vrenera 


States Bureau of Standards has com- 
determination of the freezing point of 
i the result of the work gives —38.87 deg. C 
g. Fahr.) for this temperature. The fixing 
ng point is of great importance to the: 

xers, as it marks the lower limit to which a 
rmometer may be used and furnishes a 
ating or pointing the scale below 32 deg 


far back as 1862 the English Government, 


h 


he importance of this knowledge, appro 
to have it determined. The value then 
38.85 deg. C. (—37.93 deg. Fahr.). and 
th that obtained at the Bureau of Stand- 


; 


ieterminations made before and after this 
rew some doubt on its accuracy. 
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Changes and Progress in the Malleable 
Castings Industry 


The use of malleabl n castings for trucks, under 
frame and center sill parts, ca dies, etc., was d 
issed at length by F. J. Lanahar f the Fort Pitt 


Malleable Iron Company, Pitts paper be 





the American Foundrymen’s Association at its annua 
meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 14, 191¢ The title 
a pape 4S i ne [ e to WI I Malleable Ire 
Castings { Be Apy Car ( struction F 
Ast i’ tna ire ] qua sections t 
ther t | r re I ] i i ( I S v 
auUuse ner Su pe \ 
The I isions [ were as follow 
Malleable iz é derstood 
: lent ith . ] ‘ I rt ¥ yT at su t I 
mpe TY nd ‘ “ m ire r irgeiy 
AuS¢é f the istomer’s ifficient knowledge co! 
erning it During the past few years, the industry 
has undergone a complete cl ge, and the process al 
practice to-day is far in advance of the haphazard sys 
tem followed three or more years ago. 
As an illustration, each foundryman forme! 
his own analysis for the raw materials, and the sam« 
idea governed the finished stings Neither analys 
as based on any scientific knowledge, but simply what 
this or that individual thought was right. In contras 
with such practice, the modern method is to follow 
standard pig-iron analysis, for a uniform re t t] 
finished product, depending on the purpose for whi 
astings are to be seq The standara set are 
esult ¢ 1 long series me irgica en al, me 
i d | nt ts 
{ stom ‘ ] I i | \ ece al 
s for a manufact ly w he ca 
gs e to be used, and ur litior o th 
he may determine wl I I l ‘ 
veloped as the sting ‘ " , awta 
rt} 1ieadl I tr ia ed ! 
ne 4 ts, € ch ite! y to the prod I t 
iss of material, such as id omobil gr 
iltura! e, pipe-fittings and miscellaneous lin th 
main object being to perfect castings for the purpos« 
ntended through a careful study of the work they mu 
lo, as well as by concentratio1 n one part ir 
effect economies through efficiency, and mak: 
g price w pe In designing ting 
. ‘ sre sh 1 he t : thy . ’ mat 
1€ tly n » pertorr , r< r 
se failure ital f ecau 
ne : adeeal ‘ 5 ‘ 
hat it is too thi 
Commendable s¢ tude par ! 
their effort to obtain minimur ections. so as to red 
veight, and consequently cost, | the past ed 
condemr atior ft +} mater >} art +} hl. 
wa sused hy ne ffi nt meota Ty +} r; re + ‘ 
y ce tH Tn ow oe ad eT Z ” pr ‘ r ’ irin , 7 
heoretically and designing practica earing in mind 
the extremely difficult ser lemanded at r erring 
f ata n th afe sid . al ‘ 
ness to nr et the ‘ ; ry 
The engin ws whe wes . ; 
ist what ré lire } of ] : y A :3 
practice t ] e the fi irymar experier 7 
arrect chan aft meta a ! rr ate ‘ r ‘ = 
, mp =F Tre tT re ré T Ww } ' « y ? moar 
ne pitfalis f the nresent "4 | 
varrantet rit f the manufacturer t 
med for faults } not respons ’ 
vould disappear 
Wisdom dictates th alert f 7 : 
progressive malleable manuf ture? nee tnis 
sur necientious attention to eve leta ge 4} ‘ 
ng process, and the customer v have confid f 
knowing that he will get n materia 3e7 ‘ ! 
satisfaction, pr isely what has beer greed DOr 4 
stead of a slin-shod and imperfect su titute 
The Ames Iror Works has moved its Bost Fics t 
to the Penn Mutual Building, 24 Milk Street i 
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Safety Congress at Detroit Last Week 


The Special Problems of Foundries, Coke 


Ovens and Rolling Mil 


ls—Employment Depart- 


ments and Health Supervision and Insurance 


BROADENING of the scope of the organization 

was shown by the attendance at the fifth annual 

safety congress of the National Safety Council 
held at the Statler Hotel, Detroit, Oct. 17-20. While 
the registration, which was close to 1200, was 
about the same as that of the Philadelphia Congress a 
year ago, the aggregate attendance was said to be 
much larger. At the Philadelphia meeting the local 
registration was quite large, but it was not con- 
spicuously so at the Detroit meeting. It was stated 
that the attendance at most of the sections was con- 
siderably larger than a year ago. 

Fourteen separate sessions were held during the 
congress and some of these, like the iron and steel sec- 
tion, held meetings on three different days. Three new 
sections were organized during the congress, one on 
copper, lead and zinc smelting, one on rubber, and a 
third covering building contractors. A new feature 
of the meeting was a creditable exhibit of safety de- 
vices, which was inspected by most of those attending 
the various sessions. It has not yet been decided 
whether the exhibit will be made a permanent feature 
of these meetings. 

If the recommendations made in papers and discus- 
sion in the health section are followed, the plant physi- 
cian will be made to occupy a much more important 
position in the plant organization than he has in the 
past. He will not only thoroughly examine men when 
they are employed, but will keep them under close 
inspection and help in placing workmen in places where 
they are best fitted physically. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 
The election of officers resulted in the selection of 
Lew R. Palmer, chief inspector of the Pennsylvania 


Department of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, Pa., 
as president. He has been first vice-president. David 


Van Schaack, director of publicity of th. 
Insurance Company, was made first vice-pr: 
W. Forster, general manager of the Indep: 
reau, Philadelphia, second vice-president; M 
general safety agent of the New York Ce 
third vice-president. Secretary-Treasurer W 
eron was re-elected and his title was chang 
ager and treasurer. J. J. Lamont was r 
assistant secretary. 

Among the directors elected were the 
Melville W. Mix, president Dodge Mfg. 
Mishawaka, Ind.; Arthur T. Morey, general 
Commonwealth Steel Company, Granite City, IIl., 
retiring president; H. H. Robertson, Asbestos P 
tive Metal Company, Pittsburgh; Francis P. Sinn, Ney 
Jersey Zinc Company, Palmerton, Pa.; S. W. Ten 
manager, accident and pension department, America 
Steel & Wire Company, Cleveland; J. M. Woltz, safet, 
director, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngs 
town, Ohio; Earl B. Morgan, safety engineer, Nortor 
Company, Worcester, Mass., and C. L. Close, manager 
of bureau of safety relief, sanitation and welfare, U. § 
Steel Corporation, New York. 

Among the new members of the executive commit 
tee are Geo. T. Fonda, safety engineer, Bethlehem Stee 
Company, South Bethlehem, Pa.; L. M. Eaton, director 
of safety, Cadillac Motor Car Company, Detroit, a 
S. W. Tener. 


NEW UNIVERSAL DANGER SIGN 


A new red, black and white universal danger sig 
was adopted at a special meeting held to consider this 
subject. This has a large round red center sur- 
rounded by a black bordered square with wide black 
bars reaching from each corner of the square to the red 
center, leaving conspicuous white spaces between th: 
red center and black portion on each side of the sigr 


Safety in the Foundry 


The foundry section held only one meeting, but in 
the time available a great deal of interesting informa- 
tion was brought out in papers and accompanying dis- 
cussions. Injuries that occur most frequently in foun- 
dries, safety education, the protection of eyes, the 
dangers due to use of alcohol, and welfare were among 
the topics. The report of Earl B. Morgan, secretary of 
the section, showed that the membership had increased 
from 37 to 73 during the year. O. H. Fehling, man- 
ager of the National Malleable Castings Company, 
Chicago, Ill., was chairman of the foundry section. 

New officers were elected as follows: Chairman, 
F. G. Bennett, safety department Buckeye Steel Cast- 
ings Company, Columbus, Ohio; vice-chairman, F. W. 
Shepard, safety inspector, American Cast Iron Pipe 
Company, Birmingham, Ala.; secretary, S. W. Ashe, 
educational and welfare department, General Electric 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC FOUNDRY AT PITTSFIELD 


The first paper was presented by S. W. Ashe, who 
told of safety work in the Pittsfield, Mass., plant of 
the General Electric Company. The title of this paper 
was “Strains, Sprains and Burns.” He said that the 
weight of the ladle is of great importance in eliminat- 
ing the spill of hot metal in the foundry. In the 
Pittsfield plant a 45-lb. ladle and a traveling crane 
ladle are used for handling hot metal. In addition to 
the use of the usual safety devices, lectures on safety 
topics are given to employees. Because of the rapid 


e 
] 
i 


changes in the ranks of the employees, educationa 
work has to be done over and over again, perhaps every 
four or five months. 

The educational campaign, he said, must be mad 
a personal matter with the men. Ordinary safety 
literature would not accomplish the purpose. The plant 
is able to get into personal touch with its employees 
by means of a works paper, 6000 copies of which ar 
distributed monthly. If the men cannot read, they 
take it home and their children read it to them and !' 
is found that the men quickly become interested in th 
subject. TIllustratiors are freely used showing th 
right way and wrong way of doing things, so that th 
men can understand the teachings of the photographs 
without written explanations. 

The policy of the General Electric plant is not ' 
hire a man who has a hernia or a tendency to hernia 
but this policy cannot be followed when men are 4 
scarce as at present. The next best thing is to hir 
these men and instruct the foreman to place then 
where they will not do heavy lifting. Requiring suc! 
applicants to sign a release for injury claims W 
recommended. While these releases are not legal! 
binding, they were found to have a moral effect and 
to cut down the number of claims for injuries 5! P 
cent. He said that out of 4000 men hired since Ja! 
ary, 156 had hernia. Another foundryman 
that his experience was that 6 per cent of 
employees were so afflicted. 

In reply to a question as to providing and inspect'™™ 
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es, Mr. Ashe said that at his plant ar- 
were made with a local shoe dealer to 
shoes, as the dealer could furnish them 
n the company. The company gives the 
ticket which entitles him to a 20 per cent 
the store handling the shoes, making an 
for the molder to get his shoes at that store 
him a price advantage over a man not an 
f the company. Attention to the need of 
hoes is called through lectures and lantern 
, man not wearing a regulation shoe comes 
foot burn, his foreman is taken to task for 
m to wear other shoes. The matter is also 
tion by the safety inspector. The policy, 
s to use persuasion in this matter rather 
ilsion. 
CRANE CHAINS 


Elam, manager of the casualty department 
erican Stee] Foundries, Chicago, spoke about 
chain practices. He pointed out that most 
re of lighter material than they should be 
ervice required. Annealing chains did not 
remove defects, and the only excuse for an- 
most cases would be to show to the foreman 
hain is too light, this being evidenced by the 
of the link under a load after annealing. 
nealing of crane chains was also discussed 
teel section where it was declared that safety 
assured by annealing, but that proper anneal- 
ild at least do no harm. However, if improperly 
would be of no value. A careful daily inspec- 
hains was urged. The announcement was made 
at the council will issue shortly a bulletin giving the 
itest available information on the annealing of chain. 
The use of cable in the place of chain for hoisting 
ecommended, in the discussion of Mr. Elam’s 
as a safety measure, doing away with the 
ger of a chain breaking. The use of a cable for 
purposes was favored, but the statement was 
le that no cable is now made that is satisfactory 
this use, because there is none on the market that 
not twist. 
Secretary Morgan announced that the Safety Coun- 
yuld issue shortly a bulletin on crane brakes. 


EYE PROTECTION 


F. W. Shepard, in an address on eye protection, 


declared that ignorance and carelessness were the lead 
ing causes of injuries to eyes and characterized ab- 
normal vision as the greatest cause of accidents. He 
advocated more sunshine in foundries, saying that it 
would have a psychological effect on the workmen, 
making them more cheerful and increasing their pro 
duction. He warned against the use of an unsterilized 
instrument for the removal of foreign substance from 
the eyes and declared that with the improved goggles 
now being made, workmen could no longer complain 
that they could not see through their goggles. 

A dust-collecting system is being installed at the 
3irmingham pipe plant of the American Cast Iron Pipe 
Company, with which he is connected, and he expected 
that the removal of the dust from the foundry would 
be of great protection to the eyes. In reply to questions 
he said that in case employees require specially fitted 
goggles, the company pays for the examination of the 
eyes. He did not consider glasses in place of goggles 
safe in the foundry cleaning room. 


THE FACTORY RESTAURANT 


An address on “Alcohol vs. Safety,” by Dr. H. P 
Hourigan, Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y., brought 
out some discussion of factory restaurants, the state 
ment being made that to promote temperance, a shop 
must compete with the corner saloon and supply good 
food. However, during the discussion some doubt was 
expressed as to whether it was worth while to maintain 
such a restaurant, if its operation causes a loss of from 
$200 to $300 a month. 

A representative of the National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, told how his company handles 
the restaurant problem and keeps its employees out 
of saloons during the noon hour. Meals are furnished 
to the men at 20 cents each, and a motion picture show 
is provided in an auditorium where men may partake 
of lunches that they bring from home. He said that 
about all the employees who did not live near enough 
to go home for their lunches either patronized the com- 
pany’s restaurant or took their lunch pails to the 
auditorium. 


Iron and Steel Section Meetings 


in the papers and discussions in the iron and steel 
| meetings, information was brought out re- 
garding safety methods in mills and coke oven opera- 
t and the relation of the labor problem and welfare 
The report of J. M. Woltz, safety director 
gstown Sheet & Tube Company, chairman of this 
n, showed a large increase in membership and 
ted that the standardization committee had done 
t work in preparing rules on standardization 
rk methods, safety guards, etc. 
New officers of the iron and steel section were 
elected as follows: Chairman, George T. Fonda, safety 
ngineer Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem; 
chairman, Earl B. Morgan, safety engineer, Nor- 
Company, Worcester, Mass.; secretary, A. H. 
upervisor of labor and safety, Illinois Steel 
y, South Chicago. 


Your 


. 1] 
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DECLINE IN STEEL MILL ACCIDENTS 


rst address before the iron and steel section 
Dr. Lucian W. Chaney, United States Depart- 
Labor, Washington, D. C., who in a talk on 
f safety in the iron and steel industry, 
s on lantern slides indicating the decline 
in steel plants and the effectiveness of the 
‘ety methods. 
paper on safety in blast furnace operation, 
‘X, engineer, United States Bureau of Mines, 
presented an analysis of the cause of blast 
idents. Hand labor, with 17.9 per cent, 
ist. From observation in many plants, it 
although thoughtlessness and careless- 
men is the major cause of accidents, the 
haphazard and unsystematic manner in 


art 


r 


which much of the work is done contributes almost as 
many injuries. It was pointed out that a blast furnace 
employee has to do a variety of occasional tasks and 
that these are not always performed in the best way, 
particularly because these tasks are frequently carried 
out with ‘insufficient instructions and supervision 
Training in effective method of work was advocated 
as the way to promote safety about a blast furnace 
plant. 

Safety in Bessemer operations was discussed by 
J. H. Ayres, superintendent of safety, sanitation and 
welfare, National Tube Company, McKeesport, Pa. He 
said that there were more accidents in Bessemer plants 
than in any other branch of the steel industry, as shown 
from Federal statistics covering 135 plants. Hand 
rolling mills came second, open-hearth plants third, 
mechanical mills fourth, and blast furnaces fifth. An 
analysis of the accidents in Bessemer plants showed 
that 61 per cent of the injured were laborers, that 
explosions of hot metal caused one-fourth of the acci 
dents, and falling and flying material one-third of 
them. 

In many steel works attention has been given to 
systematic work for the elimination of injuries, and 
there has been a marked improvement in that respect 
In one plant instead of 35 per cent of the employees 
being injured, this number has been reduced to 5.01 
per cent. He referred in particular to one means of 
reducing accidents in Bessemer plants, and that is the 
use of the open top type of molds, eliminating the 
danger of explosions of hot metals and spills that occur 
in plants using closed top molds. 

Following a paper on the general subject of safety 
in open-hearth operation by James Thorpe, superin- 
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tendent of open-hearth furnaces of the Illinois Steel 
Company, Gary, Ind., the details of safety in the con- 
struction and operation of open-hearth steel plants were 
discussed by Walter Greenwood, safety inspector, Car- 
negie Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. He said that 
the first step in safeguarding open-hearth plants is to 
comply with the standard regulation for covering 
moving parts, isolating dangerous machinery, etc., sup- 





plying necessary appliances for the protection of me! 


doing dangerous work. These include goggles, inhala 
tion devices and asbestos suits. 
He declared there is a chance for improvement 


from the safety standpoint in the arrangement of build- 
ing, lighting, ventilation, walks along crane runways 
and location of trackage and storage facilities, where 
they would cause the minimum interference with the 
workmen. All equipment for mixers should be elec- 
trically operated, eliminating many of the dangers 
present when a mixer is operated by hydraulic pres- 
sure. The doors of an open-hearth furnace should be 
operated with motors set on platforms back of the fur- 
naces. Hinged shields attached to counterweights 
should be provided for covering tapping holes, while 
tapping out. Operators of charging machines should 
be protected with shields. 

The fact that the steel industry was the first to take 
up the safety movement and also to put safety engi- 
neering on a permanent basis, was mentioned by Dr. 
F. L. Hoffman, statistician, Prudentia! Life Insurance 
Co., in a paper on the achievements and possibilities 
of accident prevention in American industry. He 
presented figures from records of several of the steel 
companies to show that there has been a large reduc- 
tion in the percentage of injuries during the past few 
years. According to his estimate, 25,000 lives were 
lost and 300,000 were seriously injured in the steel 
industry three years ago. He said that to-day it is 
estimated that the number of killed annually in this 
industry is 22,000, and the number of cases of serious 
injuries has been reduced to 260,000. 


THE MODERN EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 


The functions of a modern employment department 
in the steel plant was discussed at length in an inter- 
esting paper by A. H. Young, supervisor of labor and 
safety, Illinois Steel Company. He declared that the 
development of the modern employment office is not 


less interesting than, and is as fully wort} 


the growth of the safety-first movement. T} . = 
ment bureau of to-day has the responsibiliti: a : 
weighing the mere supplying of labor and i 
tenance of service records. When properly a 


it will provide an employee for each of t} ry 
occupations. It will discover the worker not ; — 
his task and find the task fitted for the wor 

He said that the weaving of health and 
has never before been so fully discussed as d 
congress; but when the questions of med 
tional fitness are answered, it will remain f; 
ployment bureau to actually work out the so! 
the formulas presented. In the maintenanc 
records he contended that when a man leave 
the true cause of his action must be made a 
record, in order that the employment agent 
serve desirable workers in a plant. Except 
vigilance, foremen may improperly discharg: 
or unfair conditions easily adjusted may caus 
resign. 

The superintendent of a modern employment offic: 
must be a keen student of human nature, and have a 
sufficient force of interpreters and clerks so that he wil 
be free to spend all of his time on the larger respons 
bilities of the office. He must know the lo 
groups of foreign settlements in the communit; 
must become personally acquainted with the boa 
bosses, steamship agents and others with wh 
immigrant maintains a close contact, as these 
supply depots. No less exacting is the duty of k 
closely in touch with all the foremen in the plant, s 
that he will know the varying character of the duties 
of each job in each department. He must also be pre 
pared to fill all the demands made on him for skilled 
men and technical experts, and must establish his line 
of communication to these centers of supply. In the 
most progressive of modern business organizations, the 
manager of the employment department is given very 
extensive and final authority. In hiring laborers and 
filling other places of minor importance he passes fina 
judgment and hires or rejects the man directly. Ir 
other cases he retains jurisdiction as to eligibility in al 
details except as to skill. 

Physical examination of employees, he said, was 
properly another item of employment detail. Usually 
the complete report of the physical examination is key 
in the surgeon’s file and only a grade symbol is 
in the employment office. The first routine of the en 
ployment office, when a man is hired, is the prepara 
tion of a service record card, which is kept on file | 
the employment office. At the South Chicago Works, 
a man is given a permanent number on his card, and 
if an ex-employee returns he retains his old numb 
This simple scheme enables the employment department 
to determine quickly the number of new men hired dur 
ing any given period, as new employees are assigned 
consecutive numbers. 

In a paper on the origin of safety methods and pre- 
vention of infection, Dr. C. C. Booth, chief surgeon 0! 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, Youngstown, declared 
that it is about as essential to examine men physical} 
for employment as it is to make machines safe t 
operate. Men incompetent mentally are often injured 
by leaving safety devices on machines misplaced. Wh 
he did not believe that a minute physical examinatio! 
is necessary, he declared that it is unfair to allow 
man to work in an industry if he has certain bodily 
infirmities that would make him liable to further 1n- 
jury, and that it is unfair to other employees 
engage a man to work among them who is suffering 
from tuberculosis or any communicable disease or ! 
fection. 


SAFETY AT COKE-OVEN PLANTS 
In a paper on safety in coke oven operations K M 
Burr, safety inspector, Illinois Steel Company, di lared 
that because of the increase of accidents in coke © 
operations it is time to devote more attention to sate‘) 
in this field. He said that a government report 
1915 shows that in 38 by-product coke plants, 1) P® 
cent of the employees were injured. At the Gary p/#" 
the rate was about one-third of that, but it was * 
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s rate was higher than it should bé. At 
lant analysis shows that the hand-labor 
yunt to 35.54 per cent of the total, that 
ent are due to burns and 16.80 per cent 
falls. He believes that with the exception 
to the eyes, due to flying particles, at least 
of the accidents were due to the careless- 
injured workman or others. 
tioned some of the provisions for safety at 
plant, among them the following: At the 
ling station derails are installed to prevent 
rs on which unloading crews are working. 
rms are provided at the sides of the tracks 
much of the work of poking down the coal 
s done, and these furnish a safe and easy 
an to get into the car. Cables are stretched 
hoppers, preventing men from falling into 
nen lights are not allowed in the crusher 
in the coal conveyor enclosure. Push but- 
provided at convenient places for con- 
the ovens the larry cars are equipped with 
.utomatic bells. The chutes are so con- 
when charging a hinged extension swings 
educing to a minimum the amount of coal 
a charging hole. The coke is not quenched 
s, but is taken in transfer cars to a quench- 


attributed the high accident rate in coke 

tion to the fact that a large amount of 

or is employed, and the change in operat- 

high, resulting in a large percentage of 

He held that safety in coke oven operation 

with the employment of men, care in this 

g a great factor in assuring permanent 

With the same object in view, conditions 

ide as comfortable as possible. In fact, 

to give too much attention to conditions 

comfort of the men. Safety committees 

e means of education, but the fact that 

tees are active should not relieve the fore 

personal responsibility. Mr. Burr said that 

re the most dangerous feature of a benzol 

nt, and they should by all means be kept 
building. 


SAFETY IN ROLLING MILLS 


iddress on safety in rolling mill operation 
R. Hook, vice-president of the operating divi- 
an Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, 
there are three dominating factors that decide 
to which the safety movement is successful. 
the company policy, the attitude of superin- 
ts and foremen, and the attitude of the work- 
» found that the policy of companies was favor- 
safety work, and they were backing this up 
liberal expenditures for safety devices and 
rganizations, but that the results these large 
tures justify have so far not been secured. He 
that without exception the rolling mill com- 
e furnishing all the mechanical safeguards 
properly be used. 
most important problem in his mind is the 
ip of an organization of careful men, and he 
some companies have not given this matter 
ittention. He said that the success of the 
movement depends largely on the conditions 
| that the company should interest itself in 
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every problem that will provide men with a sound 
body, clear eye and brain, and clear standard of morals 
Employers should interest themselves in civic move 
ments for better sanitation and better homes. 

He did not find the attitude of superintendents and 
foremen all that could be desired. Too often these 
heads leave to the safety committee things they should 
do themselves or think their responsibility is ended 





T) 
when they report an unsafe conditior In many cases 
they violate safety rules and this attitude is reflected 
in the conduct of the mei If he were a foreman and 
saw a workman doing omething the wrong way he 
would demonstrate the ont vay rathe tha repr 


mand a man. 
Mr. Hook’s pape was discussed by P. R. Baker, 





\ 
assistant general superintendent Lukens Iron & Steel 
Company, Coatesville, Pa., who declared that the prob 
lem of safety in rolling mill practice resolve itself into 
one of carelessness of the lowe class of workm« In 
his plant by adding safeguards and by safety educa 
tion; they have reduced accidents about 60 per cent 


In spite of safety inspection work, further progress 
could not be made because of the carelessness of em 
ployees. A recent phase growing out of the present 
labor situation is the constant shifting of low-grade 
laborers, mostly ignorant of rolling mill work, going 
from one plant to another and indifferent to safety 


requirements. The Lukens plan of dealing with this 
labor is by keeping safety first before the men, with 
signs, posters, etc., hoping that they will absorb un- 


consciously some of the teaching 

In an address on electric hazards, D. N. Petty, 
superintendent of the electric department, Bethlehem 
Steel Company, thought that plant managers were 
going too far in placing danger signs on low-voltage 
apparatus. He believed that the men who had long 
worked around such equipment without serious injury 
would show a tendency to ignore similar signs around 
high-voltage apparatus. 


Health Service in Industries 


the most largely attended meetings were 
he health service section. The industrial 
as declared, is becoming a specialist in 
d close co-operation was urged between the 
and the employment and production de- 


An interesting paper was presented by the chair 
man of this section, Dr. Otto P. Geier, director of the 
employees service department, Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Company, on “A Human Side of Industry or the 
Scope of an Employee’s Service Department.” He said 


a 


Facts and arguments were presented to that out of the European war and the consideration : 
there has been too much discharging of men. of our own military preparedness has grown the corm . 
\ man who is not making good on a job be-_ viction that industrial preparedness must precede mili- : 
ertain physical defects, or for other reasons, tary preparedness, that while lasting peace is sup- 
put on other work for which he is found to posedly dependent upon a high type of national 
preparedness, such preparedness is only possible with 
? 
; 
e 
ix 
on 
ni 
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a continued constructive industrial peace. Means must 
be found for the establishment of new points of con- 
tact between capital and labor. Many of the finest 
examples of co-operation between labor and capital are 
found in personal service departments. Such a depart- 
ment should begin its work along health lines. 

In an outline of an employees service department, 
he included courteous service in the employment depart- 
ment, locker room service, medical service, including 
physical examinations and education as to the care of 
the body, sanitation, good toilet room facilities, good 
drinking fountains, light and ventilation, safety-first 
work, proper care of injured by plant physicians, an 
all-day clinic, dental services, sickness and death bene- 
fits, lunch-room service with good, clean food at a low 
cost, banking and loan service to encourage thrift and 
as a substitute for loan shark, education of the indus- 
trial worker and recreational facilities to contribute 
to the feeling of co-operation and good-will. 

Dr. L. G. Shoudy, chief surgeon, Bethlehem Steel 
Company, in a paper on health education, declared that 
health education should be the foundation of all safety 
work and that this education must be started in the 
home and school. It is as important to protect the 
human body as it is to place danger signals around 
dangerous machinery. Employees should be taught to 
guard the human machine. The foremen should be 
taught to look after the men’s health and to send them 
to the physician when they need attention. The super- 
intendent should be taught to look after the heat and 
ventilation. Physicians and nurses should teach per- 
sonal hygiene and use pamphlets, bulletins and the 
movies to promote good health. 

A very complete system for the physical examina- 
tion of employees used by the Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company, Chicago, was explained by Dr. Wilber E. 
Post, chief medical adviser of that company. Dr. 
E. R. Hayhurst, director of the division of industria] 
hygiene of the Ohio State Board of Health, in a talk 
on occupational diseases, said that such diseases should 
not exist. However, of health complaints, the occupa- 
tional health complaints, such as strains, aches and 
pains were most frequent. He said that health condi- 
tions must be improved so that American plants would 
be in a better condition to meet foreign competition. 


COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE 

A subject that attracted a great deal of attention 
was that of health insurance, which was discussed by 
A. .W. Whitney, general manager, National Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau, New York City. He 
said that following the general establishment of work- 
men’s compensation, health insurance comes before a 
public that is open-minded and ready to believe in it. 
However, various problems will have to be solved in 
placing health insurance in effect, such as whether it 
should be voluntary or compulsory and how the burden 
should be divided. A voluntary system has not been 
successful in Europe and he believes that a compulsory 
health insurance is warranted, as health is a matter 
of public concern. However, health insurance should 
not be adopted out of a public conscience but should 
have the approval of both capital and labor. 

Various occupational diseases should be charged 
to the industries that cause them in the same way as 
industrial accidents are charged to the industries. 
Charging health insurance to the employer would 
cause him to take an interest in the health of his em- 
ployees. Both employer and employees must co-operate 
in the matter. He opposed the health insurance plan 
of the American Association for Labor Legislation for 
dividing the cost of health insurance among employer 
and employee and the State and having it administered 
by local mutuals. He believed that industries should 
bear the burden of health insurance, the cost being 
divided between capital and labor, with none or little 
of the burden thrown upon the State, and that the 
State machinery used in connection with workmen’s 
compensation should be used to administer health in- 
surance laws. In the discussion S. W. Tener expressed 
the opinion that before health insurance is provided 
the State should go much further in eliminating occu- 
pational diseases. The statement was also brought 
out that the average worker is not getting adequate 
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medical and surgical attention and that t} 
prohibitive. 


HIRING AND FIRING AT FORD PLAN 


Some startling figures relating to the en 
department of the Ford Motor Company 
sented by Samuel S. Marquis of the departme: 
cation of that company in a paper on “Th: 
Doctor.” Formerly at the Ford plant men 
and discharged by the superintendent and 
Under this system 52,445 were hired in 1915 ' 
up a force of 14,000 men. About 50,000 left, over 14.999 
of these being discharged, the company’s force of ep 
ployees not being materially increased during that ye 
During the past fourteen months with an average oj 
30,000 men employed, only 5 men have been discharged 
and 5,680 left voluntarily. This remarkable change has 
resulted from the present system of taking the hiring 
and firing of men from the superintendent and foreme; 
and transferring men from one department to another. 
or to different work in the same department 
a man is transferred several times before 
found for which he is fitted. 

L. A. Phelps, superintendent of insurance and 
maintenance, Avery Company, Peoria, IIl., gave a talk 
on employment, medical supervision and safety, advo 
cating medical supervision of workmen so that they 
may be kept in good physical condition. He urged that 
the plant doctor keep in touch with the men. If one 
kind of work affected a man’s health, he should be put 
on a different job. He advocated close co-operatio: 
between the doctor and the employment department and 
foremen. That his company has had little labor trouble 
during the present scarcity of labor he attributed to 
the system of employment, medical inspection and 
safety methods followed. 


al 


Ofter 


work 


SUPERVISING OTHER THAN OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 


In a talk on industrial hospitals and dispensaries, 
Dr. R. C. Cabot, Boston, Mass., discussed the question 
of giving medical attention to workmen for other than 
occupational diseases. He thought that an admirable 
solution of this problem was for the family doctor to 
attend to cases of this kind and have the factory nurse 
visit the patient and make reports on his case to the 
plant surgeon so that the latter would know that the 
man was securing proper attention. 

A further contribution to the subject of medical 
supervision of workmen was made in a paper by D 
Harry E. Mock, chief surgeon, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago. He presented in a diagram a plan for a 
health of employees or human maintenance depart- 
ment, which included a sanitary engineer, safety eng)- 
neer, medical staff, visiting nurses and employees’ ad- 
visers, all under the general manager. He said that 
this system could be employed in a plant employing al! 
the way from 300 to 50,000 men. In the case of a 
small plant an employee could be taught to fulfill the 
duties of a sanitary and safety engineer and a physi- 
cian devoting a small portion of his time to the plant 
could take the place of the medical staff. S. W. Ashe, 
General Electric Company, urged that plant managers 
come in closer contact with surgeons, as by so doing 
the latter would give very good advice regarding im- 
proving plant conditions. He thought if plant surgeons 
were given more authority much more would be ac- 
complished in health work. In this connection the 
statement was also made that plant physicians and 
surgeons would be able to accomplish much more if 
they become familiar with plant departments and manv- 
facturing methods. While both medical supervision 
and physical examination were favored, the statement 
was made that physical examination in many plants |s 
only a farce and that it should be made more thorough 


The Exhibition of Safety Devices 


The commercial exhibit of safety devices was he.d 
in the Detroit Armory and was in charge of C. E. Hoyt, 
who has charge of the exhibits in connection with the 
convention of the American Foundrymen’s Associatio?, 
and E. C. Hall, who has long been his assistant 
foundry exhibition work. Pictures of welfare and acc! 
dent prevention work in and around Detroit we's 
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etroit Board of Commerce and a large 
bit was shown by the National Safety 
odel of its Detroit plant shown by the 
mpany attracted considerable interest. 
bits of interest in the iron and steel in- 
he following: 
Company, Hartford, Conn., set screws; 
hield Company, Chicago, goggles; Detroit 
mpany, safety switches; Commonwealth 
34 _ Granite City, Ill., safety devices; The 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, air system of 
arnishing; F. A. Hardy & Co., Chicago, 
Optical Company, New York, and Strong 
Nutt Company, Cleveland, safety goggles, 
Mfg. Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., safety 
electrical equipment; Mine Safety Appli- 
any, Pittsburgh, safety appliances; Multi- 
rator Screen Company, New York City, sand 
ts, ete.; New Jersey Zinc Company, safety 
Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., protected 
wheels; Oliver Machinery Company, Grand 
Mich., guards for saws and other machines; 
'. Ryerson & Sons, Chicago, models of safe 
P. Smith & Sons Co., Chicago, molders’ shoes; 
Surt ird Company, Chicago, guards for presses and 
mpson Electric Company, Cleveland, cut-out 
r electric lights; Walsh Press & Die Com- 
ago, punch press guard. 


A Record Car Shortage 


vay Age Gazette, in an editorial in its 
ssue, publishes statistics showing that the 
‘ freight cars on the first of October of this 
vas the greatest that ever existed on that date; 
an analysis of the reports of the American 
\ssociation for the last 10 years it finds that 
ir conditions existing this year are such as 
an optimistic view of the situation. The 
shortage as reported for Sept. 30 is 61,030 cars, 
ited about proportionately to their numbers 
mg all classes. The Gazette says: 
It is, of course, well understood that the reason for 
rtages occurring in October or early in November, 
‘ur at all, is that that month generally repre- 
he period of heaviest grain movement. Some- 
paradoxically, this year it is the grain movement 
is In part occasioned the shortage and at the 
time kept the shortage from being worse than it 
.ccount of abnormal conditions prevailing in 
intries there was a large early movement of 
rail. There has also been a special demand for 
other purposes, especially coal cars and gon- 
his created a demand for cars which afforded 
tions of a shortage earlier in the season than 
f shortage ordinarily appear. The net result 
ly grain movement, however, was to afford 
condition of which it was a symptom. The 
demands for equipment to carry other 
ould not have existed but for abnormal con- 
vad 
sutgrowth of the same cause that brought 
arlier movement of grain in 1916 reacted to 
the movement later. The demand for grain 
oupled with a partial deficiency in the crop 
prices for some grains, particularly wheat, 
an unprecedented height. Many farmers 
w marketing their wheat at $1.50 a bushel 
of them are still holding their supply for $2. 
whole, then, this incipient shortage may be 
vith mixed feelings, notwithstanding the 
f putting forth every effort to prevent it 
ng to more serious proportions. It has been 
by the Railway Age Gazette that a car 
not all bad, because it is an unmistakable 
transportation prosperity. It is particu- 
by reason of unusual conditions the body 
tends to cause a shortage is spread over 
| that the maximum of business may be 
the minimum of disturbance. And under 
ns the precautions that are to be taken 
threatened shortage from becoming a seri- 
be taken effectively with but little effort 
‘f each responsible individual.” 
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POWER FOR STEEL MILLS 


Analysis of Conditions Affecting the Purchase of 
Electrical Energy 


From a report of the central station power com 
mittee of the Association of Iron and Steel Electrica 
Engineers, submitted at the recent meeting in Chicago, 
the following has been taken: 

The rate schedule of 20 power companies furnishing 
power to steel mills has been obtained. To permit com 
parisons the net resultant rates for 1000-kw. and 5000 
kw. loads at 50 per cent load factor were calculated, 
which calculations gave the following results: 


Vet Rates per Kw.-Hr., 50 Per Cent Load Fac 
Maximum Minimum Average 
1000-kw. demand 1.246% 0.700« 0.941 
5000-kw. demand 1.06 0« 0.667¢c 5464 


The demand, including the effect of power factor 
upon it, is just as important a part of a proper rate 
schedule as is the energy charge. A mill with a load 
factor of 70 per cent and a power factor of 80 per 
cent or better can be served at much less cost than a 
mill having a load factor of 35 per cent and a power 
factor of 50 to 70 per cent. 

Rate schedules should be as simple as possible and 
avoid complicated systems of rates and discounts for 
varied load factors and consumptions. Where the mill 
can so adjust its operations as to permit keeping off 
the central station peak there should be a lower rate 
than for peak service. Some of the power companies 
reporting charge only 50 per cent of the peak demand 
rates for off-peak service only. 

We recommend that in negotiations for central sta 
tion power service, and in order to obtain most favor 
able rates to the purchaser, it be insisted that the rate 
schedule be divided into demand charges and energy 
charges; that the demand be the average or integrated 
peak of 15 to 30 min. duration; that the power factor 
be 80 per cent, with decrease or increase in the demand 
to be charged for accordingly as the power factor is 
above or below 80 per cent; that the demand charges 
per kilowatt be in two or more steps; that the energy 
charges per kilowatt-hour be in two or more steps; that 
any excess demand occurring at other than the peak 
period of the power company’s plant be charged at 
only one-half the demand charge normally applying for 
such excess if occurring on the power company’s peak 
period. With rate schedules on the basis recommended, 
the mill engineer will obtain the benefits due to good 
operating conditions and not be obliged to pay for the 
poor conditions of another consumer’s load. 

The user of electric power is enabled to collect en 
gineering data, such as capacity of machines, load 
curves, power requirements, maximum demands and 
power consumption, and, in addition, to provide a 
means of analyzing the cycles of operation throughout 
the plant. With such records, the central station can 
accurately determine the requirements of steel mills 
and negotiations for the sale of power are greatly fa 
cilitated. 

The power requirements in steel mills range from 
1000 to 10,000 kw. or more. A fair average is about 
1000 kw. The load is characterized by large peaks 
Where alternating-current service is used the power 
factor will vary from approximately 65 to 80 per cent. 
Large generating capacity is required to provide serv 
ice of the proper regulation. 

Table No. 1 has been compiled from data obtained 
from a number of steel mills, and shows the generating 
capacity actually installed, together with the connected 
load in motors and lighting. 


APPLICATION OF CENTRAL-STATION POWER 


In all large modern central stations the power is 
generated and transmitted as alternating current at a 
voltage considerably higher than is permissible for use 
around a plant. At the receiving end of the transmis- 
sion line this power must be retransformed to at least 
two and generally three lower alternating-current volt- 
ages, namely: 6600 or 2200, 440 or 220, and 110; and 
where direct-current power is used further transforma- 
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tion is required from alternating current to direct cur- 
rent. 

The 6600-volt or 2200-volt current is used for driving 
the synchronous motor of the motor-generator sets, the 
large motors driving the mills and some of the larger 
auxiliaries, say from 100 hp. up for the 6600-volt and 
50 hp. up for the 2200-volt for driving pumps, fans, 
blowers, etc., in those locations where these voltages can 
be used without endangering life and property. 


direct-current power is used, the exceptions 
variable speed and dynamic braking are re 
direct-current motors are so much better 
this class of service that the disadvantag 
conversion loss is more than compensated 
flexibility and adaptability. 

The ratio of alternating current to d 
used will vary greatly in different plants, ; 
so many factors that no standard can be set 


LE 1 GENERATING CAPACITY ACTUALLYINSTALLED WITH CONNECTED LOAD 
Generating Capacity owns ——Connected Load ~ Kw. Connected —Kw.-Hr 
Largest Motors Light per 
Total Kw No nit Unit No Total Hp Kw Total Kw. Kw. Generating Total 
10,400 8 3.500 950 49.790 750 44,565 4.28 27,072,001 
1,650 3 550 202 6,870 125 6,171 3.74 4,325,0 
9,500 8 2.500 7: 26,570 490 23,871 2.51 38,72 
10,650 g 2,00 464 20,640 490 18,653 1.75 30,548 
6,450 . 3,000 1,280 37,790 750 34,005 5.28 18,95¢ 
15,400 11 2,500 252 9,787 146 8,759 0.568 73,117 
400 l 100 72 1,654 125 1,580 3.95 68 
2,000 F 400 400 11,525 563 10,705 d.o0 9,970,( 
500 2 250 90 1,947 R4 1,797 59 9R0 
2,200 4 20 204 1,53 20 4,106 1.87 5,432,0 
17 ) ee 1 ( 1,051 2.21 1,219,0 
25 174 0.697 
2,15 11,763 ».46 d 94,0( 
For the remaining auxiliaries the alternating-cur- in those plants where power is purchased and wher 


rent voltage is further reduced to 440 or 220 volts. 
Motors wound for these voltages have a wide range of 
application, covering almost all classes of service in the 
nill, especially where constant-speed characteristics 
are required. 

For lighting 110-volt is generally used and trans- 
formed from either of the above voltages. In all of the 
above transformations a certain percentage of the ini- 
tial purchased power is lost, the magnitude of the losses 
being in the order of the motor-generator sets first, the 
rotary converter second, and transformers third and 
least. 

In some contracts for central-station power the 
power paid for is that which is delivered to the high- 
tension side of the transformers connected to the trans- 
mission lines, the power being measured on the low side 
of the transformers, the wattmeter readings on the low 
side being multiplied by a constant or multiplier which 
takes into account the transformer losses. In contracts 
of this class the purchaser pays for transformation 
losses. In other contracts the power paid for is that 
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which is delivered on the low side of the stepdown 
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transformers, the power company paying the losses of 
the first transformation, the purchaser paying for all 
others. 

A summary of the losses is given in Table No. 1. 
A study of Table No. 2 would indicate that in deciding 
on the motor equipment that that equipment should be 
selected which would entail the least losses to the power 
delivered to the motors. If this was followed out with- 
cut regard to other conditions we would select 6600 or 
2200 volt apparatus; but physical and safety considera- 
tions limit the use of those voltages, and consequently 
only a relatively small number of the total motor equip- 
ment can use them. 

Our next choice, so far as efficiency goes, would be 
for the 440 or 220 volt alternating-current auxiliaries. 
These can be used in almost all applications where 





there are many cranes and variable speed d: 
current will probably predominate for auxiliaris 
in the ratio of 60 per cent direct current to 40 per 
alternating current for voltages of 440 
current or less and 250 direct current. 

The alternating current is suitable for driving f 
pumps, hot saws, cold saws, conveyors, straightners, 
Grill presses and possibly some mill tables. Alternating 
current motors are not favored for table drives, for the 
majority of them require a wound rotor type of motor 
which, as a rule, is more difficult to repair than a direct 
current armature, and the direct current is better 
adapted to heavy table work. 

Direct current will be used for cranes, tables, charg- 
ing storage batteries, electrolytic work and variable 
speed motors, especially those used for driving machine 
tools. The type of winding to use will depend on the 
nature of the load and the results sought. This subject 
was discussed in a paper read before this association 
by R. B. Treat in Milwaukee in’ 1912. 

In general, the use of alternating-current motor: 
is recommended where constant-speed, non-reversing 
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conditions obtain, and the direct current where large 
starting torque, quick-reversing and acceleration, V& 
riable speed or dynamic braking are required. 

Aluminum powder has been added to the list | 
British import prohibitions under a proclamation 
Oct. 3. The following articles have been removed f “i 
the list of prohibited exports to all destinations, seoerl 
ing to a cablegram to Commerce Reports from te 
American consul general at London dated Sept. 
Iron and steel plates and sheets, steel flats, roun ds and 
squares, except carbon steel for tools and steel for min- 
ing purposes. From prohibitions to all non-British des 
tinations the following have been dropped: Steel and 
steel articles containing chrome, cobalt, nickel or v4" 
adium. 
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Strueture and Properties of Steel Ingots’ 


Analogy Between Stearine and Steel— 
Crystalline Structure and Its Effects 
—Shrinkage and Contraction Cavities 


BY A. W. AND H. BREARLEY 


7 J steel, or any other crystalline substance, method of determining the temperature of molten ste 
t into a mold the freezing commences’ with satisfying accuracy. 
: the inner surfaces, supposing the substance With a few pounds of stearine, a pan of water 
to begin with. Assuming the mold to be beaker, a bunsen burner. a few tin molds, and 
ast iron, and its cross section a square, siderable patience, a great number of observatio 
g in any plane an be made to illustrat 
re rapidly at extend, and also, in som 
four corners respect, to correct preval 
re; and the ing notions about steel 
¢ in and about rots [o increase resp 
, in consequence for observations alo 
cooling, are these lines and cautiou 


y small ones. 
yw also from 
the mold, but 
rrowth sideways 


i by the ad- 


interpretations thereof | 

need refer on y to the ve 
riking operation of r: 

moving the base pyramid 


Those engaged 








tals, and their naking ingots for th 
ird into the manufacture of ordnar 
is less re- are aware that for som 
become long years it was usual 
shape. A y works to cut di 
to tne cooling from the end if ingots « 
h side of the Fig. 1—Partly Exposed Base |! ! 5 ngot billets and after polishi: 
ble on a pol- to etch them On many 
tched specimen, or on a fractured surface, such discs the etching revealed a ring of white spot 
lines lying diagonally on the square. which were really ferrite areas segregated about slag 
same way from the bottom of the mold, globules. The nearer the base the disc was cut the 
imed to be flat, crystals grow also upwards larger the ring of white spots. Though the white ring 
eet those crystals growing from the sides appeared frequently during the few years such obse 
er part of the mold. In the same way the vations were being made, 1 teelmaker. within out 
of the atmosphere on the free upper sur experience, would admit that a well-formed cone, such 
ause crystals of the Same narrow kind to as could be dislodged from a stearine ingot, Fig. | 
wards until they also terminated on the could ever exist in a steel ingot. Eventually, however, 


1 four-sided pyramid, assuming, of course, a steel ingot weighing about 8 cwt. was cast in such 
luid material froze quickly, and was not a way that it was held fast at each extreme end 
the upper end by shrinkage cavities or When cooled under such conditions the ingot naturally 


n effects. The influence cracked across the weakest part, 
ite plus contraction cav- ——_— — and produced the cleanly sep 


arated cone reproduced in Fig. 2 


d account for a great 
he observed weakness 
liagonal planes, and it 
ssible, apart from this 
to determine how much 
erved weakness is due 
the crystalline arrange- 


In a round ingot the crystals 
growing from the bottom of the 
mold are formed into a cone, and 
In an octagon ingot they form an 
eight-sided pyramid. In each 
|} case the base pyramid is longer 
or shorter, depending on the cool 
| ing effect of the bottom in rela 
| tion to the cooling effect of the 


sides. 


CAST WITH MOLTEN 
STEARINE 

general observations THE GROWTH OF CRYSTALS 
be verified and illus- 


' The growth of the elongated 
means of ingots cast 


crystals originating at the sur 








stearine. As we have face of an ingot mold depends on 
ery high opinion of circumstances, which appear to 
stearine for this and be somewhat contradictory, i. 
ir purposes it is de- they are favored sometimes by 
this stage to refer to slow cooling and sometimes by 
tural prejudice against rapid cooling. So long as the 
: steel ingots deduc- | fluid in the interior of the partly 
yn trom the behavior | solidified ingot remains quite 
(o make experiments liquid, the crystals already grow 
. a. doubt the most ing from the sides of the mold 
or learning about increase in length as the tempera 
which occur during ture of the liquid about their ex 

’ and solidifying of treme ends falls to freezing point 
but it _entails a The act of freezing liberates heat, 
There is also no which is either stored up in the 
an chien fluid or dissipated via the solid 
t the autumn meet- ; crystais, through the sides of the 

ind Steel Institute, in Fig. 2—Exposed Pyramid in the Base of a os 

29 1916 Steel Ingot ingot mold. If the crystals are 
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Fig. 4 The Symmetrical Freezing of Steel Ingots Illustrated by Stearine Ingots 
bad conductors of heat the cooling is necessarily slow, SHRINKAGE AND CONTRACTION CAVITIES 
whatever the properties of the ingot mold may be, and If we imagine an ingot mold filled with fluid materia 


the fluid in the center of the ingot remains clear almost that could be cooled with perfect uniformity down t 
to the last drop, while needle-like crystals extend to the its freezing point, we should find that the level of th: 
center. fluid would gradually sink as the fluid cooled and 

3ut if the crystals themselves are good conductors shrank. If at this point the fluid were to solidif 
of heat,-then the heat liberated as they form and also’ instantaneously without change of volume we shou d 
the heat from the fluid interior is rapidly dissipated havea solid ingot. But neither stearine nor steel behav: 
through them. In this way the temperature of a large’ in this manner, and cavities due both to shrinkage 
volume of fluid may reach its freezing point in many the fluid and contraction of the solid materials exe 
places simultaneously, before the crystals growing from a great influence on the economic production of 
the sides can extend to the center, and thus the interior and have to be reckoned with. 


of an ingot would consist of crystals which had grown That the freezing of an ingot takes place by 
from independent centers and were developed in hap continuous thickening of the solid envelope in plan 
hazard ways in all directions. parallel to the cooling surfaces of the solid is 1 

Of crystallizable substances, therefore, which are unanimously admitted. The illustration given in Fig 
clearly liquid when cast, those that has been reproduced and approved 


a representation of the freezing 
steel ingots. It is, however, so f 
as the authors’ observations 
misleading representation of ste 
gots and an inaccurate representat 
of the freezing of any crystalline su 
stance, metallic or otherwise 

If a series of stearine ingots a 
cast simultaneously from, say, 65 deg 
C. in square molds, in all respects 
identical and widely spaced apart s 
that each cools freely, then on piercing 
the top and inverting one of then 
after 15 minutes and a furthe! 
after each additional 15 minutes, 
are left with a series of shells 0 
gradually increasing thickness, but 
each case the shape of the cavity ov 
of which the fluid wax was emptied 
corresponds to that made by the inne! 
walls of the mold. 

The same fact can be demonstrate? 
in a more elegant manner by £7 
ually planing down a single ing 
parallel to one of its faces. After § 
few strokes with the plane the s 
tioned surface exhibits an enve0? 


are very poor conductors of heat will 
form crystals of the same kind from 
the surface inwards if allowed to cool 
undisturbed. But steel, on the othe! 
hand, which is a good conductor of 
heat, will form crystals of the same 
kind from the surface to the center 
of the ingot, only if the cooling takes 
place very quickly or very slowly. In 
the former case the crystals grow into 
the clear liquid and extend themselves 
rapidly as its temperature falls to 
freezing point. In the latter case, 
however, the cooling is so slow that, 
owing to its high thermal conductiv- 
ity, the temperature of the fluid mass 
becomes practically uniform through- 
out, and then a crystal is as likely to 
start growing in one place as in an- 
other, the result being irregular and 
approximately equiaxial crystals. 
Elongated crystals occur most 
frequently in steel cast in chill molds 
of narrow section, and the equiaxial 
crystals in steel cast in dry sand 
molds. Obviously there exists a great 
number of instances where both kinds 
of crystals occur in the same ingot, lying around it. The thickness of th 
the exterior crystals being needle- envelope increases as the planing 
shaped while the interior ones are proceeds just as it did when the ing 


. —— - Fig 3 An Accepted Representa- . . smains gu te 
equiaxial. tion of the Freezing of Steel Ingots Was freezing, but it remal 
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in all parts, as may be seen from the series 
or phs reproduced in Fig. 4. Also it thickens 
the cooling surfaces and forms where the 
sides intersect a sharp corner, and not the 

il curve seen in Fig. 3. 
teel behaves in a precisely similar manner 
to those furnacemen who have opportunities 


oo vain of seeing ingots broken up that have 
os or otherwise accidentally and completely 
bled otographs are shown in Fig. 5 representing 
at steel ingot that was intentionally inverted, 
and ich larger ingot from a series prepared by 
Tu When freezing takes place in the interior of 
the fl mass, and not merely by direct thickening of 
the v _ the above conditions do not apply. 


INGOTS CAST IN STRAIGHT MOLD 


4n interesting feature is exhibited by many ingots 
ast in straight-sided molds as distinct from taper 
molds used with either the narrow or wide end up. 

When sufficiently removed from the cooling in- 
vence of the closed bottom and the open top of an 
ngot mold the freezing of any horizontal section of the 


fuid ingot may be regarded as due to loss of heat 
through the sides of the mold. When the mold has the 
ame cross-sectional dimensions from top to bottom 


the crystals growing from the sides in any one plane 
ire as likely to meet in the center as soon as those 
growing in any other plane. 

In both commercial stearine wax and in steel a 
plane of the material may be all but rigid, quite too 
igid at the center to flow downwards, but requiring 

to contract over its entire area. The material 

ext the ingot mold is coldest and most rigid, and if 

he unavoidable contraction cannot pull the flat outer 

irfaces inwards, the assumed plane must split at the 

ter where the material, all but set, offers little 
resistance. 

The result is a small central cavity with no material 

ove it fluid enough to flow downwards, and the net 
effect in an ingot of this kind is a number of cavities 

ighly spherical in shape, lying in the axis of the 
got. For shrinkage or contraction cavities of this 
nd an increased length or breadth of feeder head is 


loubtful remedy. 
\n ingot which has quite set and is still hot con 
racts in volume on cooling, but as the outer surface 
the ingot is hard, and will not yield much, the stress 
ontraction will be satisfied, wholly or partly, by 
formation of internal cracks or cavities in those 
ms where the resistance is least. In a solid 
there are certain planes of weakness, due to the 
irrangement of crystals, which converge from the cor- 
f the mold toward the axis of the ingot. An 
is therefore easily split along its axis by ten- 
forces acting at right angles to its length; and 
further induced to yield to such forces by the 
that the ingot is hotter in the center and weaker 
that account. This explanation accounts equally 


? ell for axial cavities and cracks formed just before 
‘ ist after complete solidification. 

: From the moment that a solid envelope is formed 
‘bout the liquid the crystals growing from the sides 
ee ‘the mold form planes of weakness where they meet 
= fach other obliquely, and it is along these planes that 
ntraction cavities are located. They are easily seen 
“ nen a stearine ingot, cast under favorable conditions, 


diagonally along its length, as reproduced in 
: after planing an ingot down until a diagonal 
ot is exposed. These cavities all converge to the 


ent f 
T 


ed f the ingot, and appear to depend on and 
i ginate from an axial cavity. But in addition to 
avilies that are obvious to the naked eye it is not 


ed unusual in steel ingots to find cracks running between 
4 7 cry an at right angles to the surfaces of the 
ce a cracks may occur in steel ingots which do 
a. on t elongated crystals on a fractured surface. 
wpe z en a dise cut from a large steel ingot weighing 40 
the ‘, or from a circular billet which has been 
ing m such an ingot, is polished and etched with 
got ite solution of nitric acid in alcohol, the in- 
site ve ne cracks are located by the evolution from 


‘mall gaseous bubbles. That the gaseous bub- 


bles may escape more easily it is advisable to arrange 
the disc with the polished face in a vertical position 
and wash it over by means of a broad camel-hair 
brush with the etching fluid; small strings of bubbles 
then run with the solution down the face of the dis 
from one or two or maybe a score or more cracks. The 
objectionable features of contraction cracks are em 
phasized by segregation or slag occlusions, and these 
as well as the amount of hot work done in the forging 
determine whether or not the crack will weld up. Fig 
7 represents the kind of radial crack we are speaking 
of as it existed in a 30-in. billet. The light-colored 
spot is a transverse section of a miniature ghost, and 
when these occur in groups the cracks will generally 
pass from one to the other, as in the other photomicro- 
graph, Fig. 8, as the small slag globules or streaks of 
slag, around which the ghost forms, have already 
broken the continuity of the metal. 

If the material in which the cracks appear is not 
weldable, then it is also not forgeable, and will crumble 
under the hammer. This explains why some alloy steel] 
ingots may not be forged, whereas others of the same 
composition, but melted and cast under different con 
ditions, forge fairly well. The number and magnitude 
of the cracks would obviously be increased if the steel 
had air-hardening’ properties. 


CASTING TEMPERATURES AND SCORCHING 


When a crucible steel ingot breaks with a needle 
like fracture it is said to be “scorched,” and scorching 
is said to be due to the molten steel having “had too 
much fire.” A furnaceman does not generally commit 
himself by saying whether the steel has been for too 





Fig. 5—Appearance of a Large Steel Ingot After Bleeding an 
a Crucible Steel Ingot Intentionally Inverted 


long a time in the furnace or at too high a tempera 
ture. He may not know; but he does know a scorched 
ingot can be broken across with remarkable ease, and 
that he will very likely get into trouble if he makes 
many such ingots. 

Scorched ingots are objectionable only on account 
of their fragility, due to arrangement of the crystals 
in definite directions, and the extended contraction cav 
ities which may arise. This is, of course, a serious 
objection, because unless the scorched ingot, after re- 
heating, is very carefully, and, to begin with, very 
gently forged the weakness between the well-developed 
crystals will cause cracks to form at the corners of the 
forged bar. 

The internal structure of a “cold cast” ingot is un- 
like that of a hot cast ingot, because in the former case 
the centers of crystallization are dispersed through- 
out the entire ingot instead of being confined to the 
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inner surfaces of the mold or the solid metal envelope 
already formed from it. The crystals therefore do not 
grow in planes but in all directions, and form spherical 
clusters floating in the fluid like seed-pods of a dande- 
lion floating in still air. The clusters of solid crystals 
are heavier than the fluid steel and tend to sink to the 
bottom of the mold. 

To express in definite figures the influence of varied 
casting temperature on the mechanical properties of 
steel would involve an enormous amount of labor and 
require great experimental skill. It would, for ex- 
ample, not suffice to machine test pieces out of an 
ingot, because the defects to be looked for would some- 
times be in the test piece and at other times not; and 
even if it were practicable to machine always a test 
piece containing a typical defect it would be quite im- 
possible to arrange for the defect to occupy the same 
relative position in every test piece, and therefore the 
tensile properties of the test pieces would vary among 
themselves without indicating any corresponding vari- 
ation in the ingots from which they had been prepared. 

The least objectionable form of test piece is the 
ingot itself. But as commercial ingots are not amen- 
able to the requirements of testing methods and ma- 
chines, and as, further, there is no handy means where- 
by the casting temperature of steel can be accurately 
measured, we are obliged to content ourselves with 
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general statements to the effect that the casting tem- 
perature of steel may be too high or too low to produce 
the best results. When it is remembered that the cor- 
rect, i.e., the best casting temperature, differs from one 
material to another, and for the same material accord- 
ing to the weight and dimensions of the ingots, to say 
nothing of foundry castings, there appears to be ample 
room for the exercise of the art as distinguished from 
the science of steel making. 


STEEL AND STEARINE TEMPERATURES CONTRASTED 


But in making wax ingots the variable conditions 
are controllable with that degree of accuracy which 
yields confirmatory results from duplicated tests, and 
as the behavior of stearine wax in so many respects is 
comparable to that of steel it may be possible by its 
aid to confirm the general statements alluded to in the 
preceding paragraph, and also, by analogies carefully 
drawn, to add something to it. 

[The author describes his ingenious method and 
apparatus by which he made stearine ingots at definite 
temperatures and tested their strength. His comments 
and table of results follow.] 

The most noticeable feature in this series of re- 
sults is the great increase in strength between those 
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ingots cast respectively at 56 and 54 deg. C., 
being alost twice as strong, and this is co 
the appearance of the fractures, which show 
difference within this short range of cas 
perature. The ingots cast at 54 deg. C. ha 
ular or finely crystalline structure, while th 
56 deg. C. and over show scorch. This obs 
quite in line with the behavior of small st: 
both as regards appearance of fractured su 
mechanical strength. 

Table Net 


of Breaking Loads on Stearine 


Different Temperatures 


Ing 


Casting 


Temperature. 


-Breaking Load in Gramn 


Degrees C 1 2 3 { 
s0 1618 
75 1671 
70 1551 
65 1220 tet erage 
64 1292 1155 1208 
62 1048 1009 oda 
60 1224 1274 1168 
58 982 1009 1088 — 
56 1459 1155 1605 1830 
54 2783 2995 2783 3193 
One minute after reaching 54 deg. C.. 


Two minutes after reaching 54 deg. C... 
Three minutes after reaching 54 deg. C 
Four minutes after reaching 54 deg. C 
Five minutes after reaching 54 deg, C 
Six minutes after reaching 54 deg. C 


id 
. 
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Crack a 30-Ton Stee 


Ingot 


Radial Crack 
lusions 


Fig. 7—Radial in 


The increase in strength when the casting tempera- 
ture reaches 65 deg. C. is also notable and not espe- 
cially difficult to understand. It is to be expected that, 
all other conditions being equal, a rise in the casting 
temperature alone would cause the ingots to become 
gradually weaker, but a rise in casting temperature 
disturbs the other conditions, and more especially the 
rate of cooling, so that an ingot cast with wax at 0 
deg. C. into a thin mold might at once have a solid 
envelope formed around it by the cooling action of the 
mold; whereas when cast from a higher temperature 
the heat lost in cooling the mold might depress the tem- 
perature of the fluid wax to 58 deg. C. without causing 
a solid envelope to form around it. The rate of cooling 
in the two cases would then vary, and the latter would 
be more or less disposed to form the stronger equiaxi8 
crystals depending on the thermal conductivity, specific 
heat and mass of the ingot mold, and on the relative 
thermal conductivity of the fluid and solid ingot ™® 
terial. It is therefore likely that at some temperature 
well above the freezing temperature a wax ingot oF * 
steel casting would become stronger, but the rise ™ 
strength would not occur at the same temperature © 
course except under identical experimental conditions 


(To be Continued) 
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CARWHEEL MAKERS MEET 


urers Hold Annual Meeting—lInterest- 


.¢ Address by President Lyndon 


sociation of Manufacturers of Chilled Car- 
| its annual meeting in New York City, Oct. 
ving are extracts from the address of the 
George W. Lyndon: 


President’s Address 


rk of our association the past year has been 
the recommendations made to the Master 
Wheel Committee during 1914, at which 
it only outlined a plan of procedure for the 


ent of the chilled iron carwheel by which the 
ment stood out prominently, but accompanied 


es of the present Master Carbuilders’ stand- 


eave our reasons for recommended changes 


n the knowledge acquired from service records 
lifelong experience of the manufacture and 


the chilled iron wheel. Our recommendations 


stantially as follows: 


WH 


EEL WEIGHTS SHOULD BE INCREASED 


rease in the weights of the 625 and 725-lb 


)-lb. wheel for cars of 140,000 Ib. capacity. 


nge for the 850-lb. wheel for use under the 70-ton 


lfactiy 


y 


s much of an increase as would be acceptable to 
in Railway Engineering Association. 


e our organization in the year 1909, we have 


maintained that the varied service in the 
class of cars made it imperative that the 


ght of the wheel should either be increased to meet 


the maximum conditions of service or that we should 


1 
n 


lave 


two § 


tandards in this class. 


“The variation in service arises from the variations 
in the light weight of the car in the 60,000-lb. capacity 
class, and as the standard of operation is to brake the 
cars 60 per cent of their light weight, it must follow 


that 
lia 


60. 000-1lh 


wel 


rht 


of 
een 


aT 


any class of cars in which there is 100 per cent 
riatic 


in light weight (which is common in the 

class) cannot with safety carry the same 
wheel, and this is what the manufacturers 
required to do. 

andard wheel specified for the 60,000-lb. class 
lb. and the light weights of the cars vary 


70,000 to 53,000 lb. 


PURELY FROM STANDPOINT OF SAFETY 


a 


ssociation recommended that the weight of 


be increased to 675 lb., which would provide a 


vheel that would meet the maximum condi- 
rvice as to load and brake, and in asking for 
in weight of the two standards 625 and 725 
vheels we were not actuated by commercial 
but purely from the standpoint of 


stimated that there are 2,500,000 chilled iron 


newals annually, and if the weights should be 
20 lb. each the additional metal to be pur- 
uuld approximate 62,500 tons, providing all 
ils required an increase, which is by no means 


ecause many of the prominent railroads in 
representing over a fourth of all the cars 


e already introducing advanced standards 


ng wheels much heavier than the present 
lilders’ standards. 

aviest 725-lb. M. C. B. standard chilled iron 

\0-ton ears is lighter than the rolled steel 

there is no good reason why the chilled iron 


| be so limited in weight, particularly when 


ase involves the nominal expenditure of $10 


rh 


ch is the difference between the scrap value 
wheel as accepted in part payment for the 
reduction in accident hazards would more 
the increased expense due to the nominal 
weight. 


REASE IN FLANGE AT GAGING POINT 


nee the introduction of the 50-ton car, our 


association has recommended an increase in the metal 
of the flange at the gaging point. A committee of the 
American Railway Engineering Association appointed 
for the purpose has reported that the manufacturers 
could increase this flange width 3/16 in. without any 
change in the present flange ways of track. 

“The Master Carbuilders’ Wheel Committee has re- 
ported in convention ‘that there be no changes in the 
dimensions and contour of flanges of carwheels as 
adopted in the year 1909.’ The flange adopted in 1909 
was an improvement over the M. C. B. design, and 
through the recommendation of our association we suc- 
ceeded in reducing its height from 1% in. to 1 in., which 
gave it greater strength, and we know that we can make 
further improvements, and it needs no argument to 
prove that a stronger flange is required for the 70-ton 
cars than for the 30-ton cars. 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY TO INVESTIGATE STRESSES 


“Our association has made a very satisfactory ar- 
rangement with the University of Illinois through Dean 
W. F. N. Goss, in which it is agreed, that the Univer- 
sity Experiment Station will undertake an investigation 
concerning the stresses and behavior of chilled iron car 
wheels. In submitting a draft of this arrangement to 
the president of the University of Illinois, Dean Goss 
made the following statement: 


Progress in the art of railroading is continually developing 
new questions affecting the weight and contour of chilled 
iron carwheels The importance of securing proper design 
and proper methods of manufacture for such wheels may be 
judged by the fact that there are now in operation in the 
country approximately 20,000,000 freight carwheels, and the 
demand for renewals alone involves the manufacture of 
2,500,000 chilled iron carwheels per year. 

With these facts in mind, the Association of Manufac- 
turers of Chilled Iron Wheels has agreed to co-operate with 
the Engineering Experiment Station in a study of the ques 
tions fundamental to the design of such wheel. The co-ops 


ra- 
tion proposed guarantees to the station the strongest possible 
assistance in the development of an investigation of great 
importance to the public weal 


“All of the work of our association is constructive 
and our recommendations are based upon solid grounds 
which must receive favorable consideration, and while 
we have not as yet secured all the improvements out- 
lined, we feel sure that a close analysis of our recom- 
mendations will demonstrate the reasonableness of our 
claims. 

“The chilled iron wheel remains in the forefront, not 
only in this country but in Europe, where the old Euro- 
pean standards are seriously menaced. No other type 
of wheel has ever made serious inroads on the chilled 
iron wheel and never will, providing we are all alive to 
the increased demands of service, and for two-thirds of 
a century the chilled iron carwheel has remained the 
standard for the nation’s commerce.” 


Officers Elected 


The officers elected for the ensuing year are the 
following: George W. Lyndon, president-treasurer; 
E. F. Carry and J. A. Kilpatrick, vice-presidents; 
George F. Griffin, secretary; F. K. Vial, consulting en- 
gineer. The board of directors is as follows: E. F. 
Carry, president Haskell & Barker Car Company; J. A. 
Kilpatrick, president Albany Carwheel Company; W. S. 
Atwood, chief engineer, Canadian Car & Foundry Com- 
pany; Charles A. Lindstrom, assistant to president 
Central Carwheel Company; F. K. Vial, chief engineer 
Griffin Wheel Company; A. G. Wellington, president 
Maryland Carwheel Works; W. C. Arthurs, president 
Mount Vernon Car Mfg. Company; J. D. Rhodes, presi- 
dent National Carwheel Company; F. B. Cooley, presi- 
dent New York Carwheel Company; A. J. Miller, gen- 
eral manager Ramapo Foundry & Wheel Works, and 
William F. Cutler, vice-president Southern Wheel Com- 
pany. 

Contracts for furnishing 6-in. projectiles for the 
United States Navy, under bids opened Aug. 23, have 
been awarded to the Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Company, Cleveland, and for furnishing 1-lb. common 
projectiles to the Edwards Valve & Mfg. Company, 
Chicago. 
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An Armor-Plate Contract Problem 


The Navy Department announces that it will re- 
ceive proposals Nov. 1 for furnishing 45,583 tons 
of armor plate for battleships Nos. 45, 46, 47 and 
48 and battle cruisers Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, authorized 
by the naval appropriation act of Aug. 29, 1916. 
This armor plate is divided into five classes, namely, 
A-1, A-2 (turret), B, C-1 and C-2. Manufacturers 
submitting proposals are required to make an agree- 
ment to enter into contracts within seven days after 
the receipt of notice of acceptance of their bids and 
to give bonds in a penal sum equal to 10 per cent 
of the total amount of the contract for the faithful 
performance thereof. 
the de- 
for which 
bids have been solicited at one time in the history 
of the United States Navy. It is estimated that it 
will keep the three existing armor-plate plants busy 


The amount of armor plate called for by 


partment’s advertisement is the largest 


for a year and a half, a fact which is the basis for 
no little speculation among naval experts as to the 
policy that will be pursued by the department in 
awarding contracts on the basis of the bids that 
will be received. Throughout the discussion of the 
projected Government armor-plate factory the Sec- 
retary of the Navy has criticised several of his 
predecessors in the harshest terms for accepting 
practically identical bids from the several armor- 
plate manufacturing concerns and dividing the con- 
tracts among them. A situation has now developed 
that will probably give him an opportunity of deal- 
ing with a similar problem under circumstances 
that will render it especially difficult for him to de- 
part from the policy pursued by those of his prede- 
cessors whom he has so severely attacked. 

As the result of the threshing out of the ques- 
tion of factory costs and reasonable profit on armor 
plate during the recent Government factory inves- 
tigation, both the officials of the Naval Ordnance 
3ureau and the managers of the private plants are 
in position to estimate with a considerable degree of 
accuracy the cost of manufacturing armor plate on 
any given basis of raw-material cost. It is there- 
fore to be expected that even without the slightest 
collusion the armor-plate manufacturers will submit 
bids so nearly identical that the difference will be 
negligible. Assuming, however, that one bid should 
be lower than the others by a margin sufficient to 
command consideration, will the Secretary of the 


Vice-Pres. 
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Navy decide that it is for the best interests of t} 
to place the entire contract with 
single manufacturer, who would require from thre 
to four years for deliveries, or will he do exactly 
what several of his predecessors, against 

has inveighed so bitterly, found it for the best 
terests of the Government to do, namely, t 
representatives of all the bidders and divid 
contract with approximate equality on the basis 
the lowest bid? 

In assailing the course pursued by his prede- 
cessors in similar cases, Secretary Daniels was free 
to heap his criticisms without stint, as there was 
nothing before him. To-day, however, he is con- 
fronted by a concrete proposition, and the manner 
in which he meets it will be awaited with a ver 
lively interest in many quarters. 

The importance to the Government of private 
armor-plate plants in any emergency that might 
arise is clearly demonstrated by the necessities of 
the Navy Department at this time. The largest 
Government armor-plate factory contemplated 
any time has had a capacity limited to 20,000 tons 
per annum, so that should the private factories be 
closed down as the result of the establishment of 
Government plant it would require more than tw 
years and three months to provide the armor whic! 
the Government now wishes to have produced at the 
earliest moment. Practical armor-plat 
makers are convinced that such a factory as can be 
built within the next two or three years for $11, 
000,000, the limit of cost fixed by Congress, would 
not be equipped for an output exceeding 12,000 tons 


per annum, and it is an open question as to how 


many years would elapse before such an institut 
could be brought up to its maximum producing 


pacity. 


Government 


possible 


Outrunning Our Labor Supply 


is leading to embarrassm 
its own 


Overprosperity 
and perplexities which are peculiarly of 
generation. The root of the troubles now anno! ns 
the iron trade is the scarcity of labor. At ™ 
very time when immigration from Europ 
checked, and the human stream is more in 
flow in that direction than this, our activities . 
stimulated by a world-wide demand for our pm 
ucts, and we need, say, three men where two eer 
ample before. d 


‘lined to 


re 


. rod al 
Old works are being enlarge? 
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lt, mines are being developed on a 
transportation facilities are being ex- 
pidly as conditions will permit, addi- 
nities are being transformed from 
conditions, with a steady increase in 
nds that accompany vigorous growth, 
on all sides the complaint is heard 
labor. This is not because we are 

rt of men, as the number of workmen 
try, through natural increase, must be 
a year or two years ago, despite the 
‘uropean reserves to army service, but 
se our industrial expansion is proceed- 
reater rate than our human labor supply 


plain of shortage of cars, but if cars 
lant there would still be the complaint 
nen to load and unload them. We are 
‘om a searcity of coke, but this is not 
oking coal or of coke ovens, but be- 
supply of men is not great enough to 
he coke to be made that we have facili- 
duce. Thus one occupation after an- 
be taken up, and all will tell the same 
lity to attain full growth or develop: 
ise of the scarcity of labor. 
s state of affairs there appears to be no 
remedy. Our supply of men such as 
annot be quickly increased as long as 
nations are drawing every available sub- 
their armies. It is a condition which will 
borne philosophically. The employer 
ss to do so, can, of course, win men from 
vers by paying higher wages. But there 
to this, as eventually the cost of pro- 
eats up all profits. We need to slacken our 
| lessen our efforts to grasp more and more 
isiness coming in sight, recognizing that 
perity may have its bounds. 


Results from the Trade Balance 


the past 22 months no less than ten have 
hed successive new high records for the fa- 
balance in our foreign trade in merchan- 
$131,000,000 favorable balance in De- 
1914, was regarded as altogether phenom- 
t last month’s fresh record was $348,719,353, 
passing the remarkable record of $310,531,- 
“t de in the preceding month. The new record 
de through an increase of $3,000,000 in ex- 
| a decrease of $35,000,000 in imports. 
the September exports were the largest on 
the September imports were the smallest 
ber, 1915, while they were smaller than 
onths in the early part of 1914, before 
"he August imports were smaller than in 
months earlier in the year. The record 
rts fell as long ago as last June. Hence, 
that in recent months our imports of 
have displayed no tendency to increase, 
the past twelvemonth there have been 
‘hs in which exports broke all records. 
e prospect is that however remarkable 
the results of our foreign trade thus far 
the prospect promises still more stupen- 
ble balances and the results in the future 
of literally overpowering importance. 


Up to date the settlement of these balances has 
been readily accomplished. Those who have bought 
from us have indeed even anticipated the balances. 
As between nation and nation they have really paid 
in advance to an extent, and it is well known that 
individuals and corporations in the United States 
have in many cases received advance payment in 
part when contracts for the supply of goods have 
been accepted. As a rule, furthermore, they have 
been paid in full for delivery f. a. s., so that days 
or weeks elapsed before the merchandise was en- 
tered for the familiar export statistics published 
monthly by the Government. A brief summary of 
what has occurred may be of interest. 

It is understood, of course, that the apparent 
balance in the merchandise trade is not the real 
balance by which the country grows richer or poorer, 
as there are various items in what is for conveni- 
ence called the unseen balance, including freights 
paid to foreign vessel owners on imports (which are 
valued at the foreign port for statistical purposes), 
interest and dividends paid on American securities 
held abroad, expenditures abroad of American tour- 
ists, etc. Various attempts have been made to esti- 
mate the unseen balance, but it is perfectly obvious 
that no estimate could be made in the premises that 
could be depended upon as being within 10 per cent, 
or possibly 25 per cent, of the fact, and there is 
always the suspicion that the estimator is endeavor- 
ing to arrive at a total which will fit with the facts 
of the merchandise balance, in which case the esti- 
mate would be useless. It is more pertinent to 
observe that from 1898, the first year in which there 
was a really large balance, to 1913, the year before 
the war, the average merchandise balance was $505, 
000,000 a year, and the balance was a trifle smaller 
in the second eight years than in the first. In the 
circumstances the unseen balance made up of the 
common items cannot be regarded as liquidating 
year by year the merchandising balance, because 
this unseen balance must undoubtedly have in 
creased very considerably. 

The only explanation is that there was a large 
movement of American securities out of the country 
in recent years. At the opening of the war all that 
was known was that there was a large volume 
abroad and there must have been a time when they 
got there. Lately some information as to the vol- 
ume existing abroad has been gathered, as will be 
considered later. Since the war started the unseen 
balance has probably been less, so that half a bil- 
lion a year may be taken as unlikely to disturb the 
calculation sensibly. In the calendar year 1914 the 
merchandise balance was only $324,348,049, so that 
we had become a debtor, and the proper comparison 
is made by starting with Jan. 1, 1914. The accumu 
lated merchandise balance from that date to Oct. 1, 
1916, is $4,211,000,000. 

To ascertain the amount chargeable against this 
sum various items must be summed. There is the 
gold movement, net exports of $165,228,415 in 1914 
and heavy imports since then. There is the unseen 
balance, comprising various items, to be taken at 
$500,000,000 a year. The return of American rail- 
road securities, according to Mr. Loree’s figures, in- 
volved a reduction in face value held abroad from 
$2,704,402,364 on Jan. 31, 1915, to $1,415,628,563 
on July 31, 1916. Allowance must be made for the 
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difference between face value and market value, for 
the movement in August and September, and for 
securities other than railroad, which some authori- 
ties have guessed at one-fourth in addition. Finally 
there must be considered the flotation of foreign 
loans in the United States. 
taken as follows: 


These items may be 


Unseen balance 


Gold 


icewenapectie $1,375,000,000 
a iat fa Pat a 543,758,263 
ai Sid 1,500,000,000 
1,600,000,000 


iene ecstemes cacao $5,000,000,000 


Total, about 


It appears thus that up to Oct. 1 the merchandise 
trade balance has been settled and with $800,000,000 
to spare. Of course, the figures are not precise, 
but in the circumstances it is reasonable to assume 
that the general showing is substantially accurate. 

As to the future, there was left on July 31 
American railroad securities held abroad to the ex- 
tent of $1,415,000,000 face value or $1,111,000,000 
market value, and assuming a return during August 
and September at the rate obtaining in the six 
months previous, there would be left $900,000,000 
market value on Oct. 1, while eight and one-half 
months more at the same rate would complete the 
return. Including industrial and other securities 
there might be from a billion to a billion and a half. 
These will not all come back in any event, however, 
as a start has already been made at using them as 
collateral for loans made in the United States. 

Not much more gold will come to the United 
States, as compared with our rate of import of 
$35,000,000 a month in 1915, or the rate of $32,000,- 
000 a month thus far this year. The London Statist, 
which virtually speaks for the Bank of England, 
has just made the startling prediction that if the 
war lasts through next vear England cannot main- 
tain specie payments. 

From the viewpoint that the merchandise trade 
balance has increasing steadily and rapidly 
and stood at $348,719,353 for September, while im- 
ports show a decreasing rather 
tendency 


been 


than an increasing 
, the volume of securities still to be returned 
is relatively and no 
gold can be furnished, it 
to be enormous flotations of loans in the 
United States. When the representatives of the 
British government came to American bankers last 
year with a proposition for a billion 
dollars the bankers aghast and when a com- 
promise was made on half a billion they probably 
felt that the British were really getting about what 


small, very large amount of 
is evident that there are 


foreign 


loan of one 


were 


they had expected. In future such sums will ap- 
pear relatively small. 
It is rather easy to surmise roughly what is 


about to occur with the United States as a nation. 
We can consider our merchandise at 
back our securities and taking 
part in foreign loans. But the real question as to 
our future industrially and financially is not an- 
swered, for we are thinking in terms of a nation, 
whereas our industrial activity is a question of indi- 
viduals. The wealth that comes to the country is 
not, in the act, distributed. The matter of distri- 
bution is a wholly different question. We have had 
“undigested securities” and now we may have un- 


digested wealth. There has been fear that after the 


exporting of 


a great profit, buying 
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war the foreign countries would begin ¢ 
wealth back from us, but the individual! 
porations then holding such a large p; 


accumulation will have something to say a}oy ‘ae 
It is a well-known fact that many conc wh oh 
have already made large profits find it g a 
impossibility to spend on improvements and exter 
sions, as rapidly as they would like, the mone ther 
have already made, and still the profits are con me 


in at an increasing rate. To make a rough 
the country’s accumulating wealth is relativel, 
compared with the problem of the effect ¢ 
will have upon our financial, our industrial and e 
our social life. 
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Sales Contracts That Are Binding 


To the Editor: Fortified in whatever position they 
might care to take, by the flood of orders placed at 
their own terms, sellers of steel have naturally used 
the opportunity to put a literal construction on agree- 
ments to buy definite quantities of material at definite 
prices, an interpretation heretofore regularly contended 
for but rarely insisted upon. The long acquiescence of 
the mills in the treatment of so-called contracts as 
options of the buyer is well known. The buyer was to 
all intents and purposes invited to protect himself for 
his maximum needs against any advance in price, with 
the tacit understanding that he need take out only as 
much as he felt like and in a declining market that he 
settle at the best price obtainable below his contract 
figure. 

It is not a criticism of the buyer that he has used the 
implied liberty of his contract to his greatest advantage, 
though the mills apparently have not failed to keep a 
record of those who habitually and conspicuously fail 
to take out their contract tonnage. In fact, a large 
number of buyers have not hesitated to condemn this 
loose manner of doing business. Not only have they 
found that the mills, discounting the value of their 
contracts, are prone to oversell, with resultant delays 
in delivery in times of good business, but they have 
seen the injustice of the consumer who makes a wild 
guess as to his requirements or the course of the market 
being as well protected as the good buyer who care 
fully and correctly analyzes his purchases. Steel con- 
tracts, as they have been regarded, reduce purchasing 
departments to a common level. Binding contracts wil 
put a premium ‘pon intelligent buying. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the recent action 
of the National Association of Sheet and Tir Plate 
Manufacturers, in offering to customers a mutually 
binding form of contract which contemplates a sale and 
purchase not subject to cancellation, postponement or 
price revision because of market conditions, has met 4 
favorable response from many buyers. But criticism 
was not lacking from others who consider that such 4 
contract is put forward by sellers because present con 
ditions give them an unusual advantage. 

Admitting that circumstances now favor the manv- 
facturers in the matter of contract terms, it must 
be pointed out that their purchases of raw mater 
have been, under the circumstances of the past ihe 
even more beset with uncertainty than those of | finished 
material. It should be realized that the maker of see's, 
tin plate, plate and bar steel, copper and brass, i is under 
the necessity of protecting his sales by outright pur 
chases of pig iron, raw steel, copper, spelter or ve 
raw materials, entering into firm contracts to take “ 

materials bought, yet at the same time is forced t 
accept the usual list of clauses regarding unavo pidable 
delays. Without a guarantee that the purchases of his 
product would be followed by the positive taking 0 
of the material at the price named, the manufacturet 
would find himself facing impossible risk. 

These general circumstances, together with the lars* 
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; of unfilled orders which are subject to all 
ties of production, make promises of defi- 
; impossible; yet to preserve the mutually 
icter of their sales agreements some com- 
ving to the customer the right to cancel if 
ot filled in four months. Mills which are 
absolutely no promise of delivery, but are 
ve customers at much lower prices than 
easily to get for export, may fairly claim 
are not only making a maximum effort but 
e to care for their trade. Without the 
at the buyer of steel products will take the 
hased, even though he has no assurance 
will be delivered, the manufacturer work- 
h-priced raw materials purchased against 
would face the possibility of a staggering 
vent of a sharp break in the market. 
ding agreement be continued, in periods of 
as good business, and is made effective 
-ption, the wise purchaser will yet find that 
ntages far outweighing the liberty of a 
t STEEL. 


American Steel Trade with Europe 


Editor: It has occurred to the writer lately 
rican manufacturers do not entirely appre- 
of the facts connected with selling methods 
American methods are undoubtedly more 
that there is less time lost in the actual 
s between seller and customer, due to fewer 
and fewer seemingly needless courtesies. 
er, these conventions and ceremonies are 
ery old traditions, and cannot be overridden 
respect without offending the foreign cus- 
This is especially the case in Russia, where 
enters into trade relations almost as much 
ternational affairs. Supreme patience and 
ing politeness are essential to the would-be 
Russia. Should an energetic American sales- 
pt to overwhelm a Russian customer with 
arguments bristling with his best talking 
he is accustomed to doing at home, he would 
ry small chance of success as against a polite 


‘ 


atic French competitor. 
eld now opening in Russia is so enormous that 
thy of the best talent and ability that Amer- 
possibly find. Knowledge of the Russian lan- 
not essential, but the ability to talk French 
ind to be of very material assistance, as all 
ited Russians speak French and generally 
two other languages. It will be a revelation to 
eople to see the extent to which Russia has been 
y this war, and the building programs now 
deration are such as even the United States 
seen. Russia, more than any of the other 
tries, will merit the greatest efforts of Amer- 
ifacturers to export steel to her, and if prop- 
ached will be found to be an exceedingly 

customer. 

ance the greatest difficulty to be overcome is 
This is unfortunately due to the many 
past where American “bluff” has succeeded 
egotiation of business, but where the actual re- 
practice have not fulfilled the brilliant prom- 
This unfortunate condition is now in all 
offset by the excellent impression made by 
manufacturers supplying France with all 


¥ 


: materials since the beginning of the war. 
neers have remarked frequently to the 
; the steel and brass products of this country 
to those produced in their own country. 
, came to this country for supplies because 


but they came prepared to suspect every 
d by the rigidity of their inspection and 
an inspector in every plant delivering 


‘ 


. them. They have now realized that by 
t r proportion of American manufacturers 
. reir utmost to please their customers and 
usiness methods are absolutely honest. 

: go a long way toward re-establishing the 
é Nevertheless, it would seem to the 


writer as though some means should be employed 
whereby the salesman can prove his statements to th 
customer. It is suggested, for example, that the ste« 
alesman be provided with sample test bars from d 

ferent heats, and tables showing the chemical analyses 


these heats. Then let the foreign customer pull the 
rs himself or make whatever tests and analyses h« 
cesires, It will, oft course, be argued that hese test 
pieces might be taken from special heats or previo isly 
nealed and treated, thus nullifying their utility. But 


this 18 merely a suggestion 


and something more satis 


actory may ultimately be worked out. 


The feeling in Germa y gainst Am« i ne 
present time seems to be very bitter; thus it very 
uncertain whether the United States will be able t 
export much to that country tor some time alter peace 
is declared. The American who goes to Germany to 
sell steel, however, must have a very good knowledg: 
of its chemistry and manufacture. In fact, this knowl 


edge is almost more important than good salesmanship 
und skillful approach 

It is absolutely essential that steel producers in 
this country be allowed to enter into some combinatior 
with one another for the purpose of increasing thei 
export trade, as is provided for in the Webb bill. It 
has just been made known that the lumbermen of this 
country have entered into such a combination, and they 
believe that they will not be found guilty of over- 
tepping the Sherman law, which by the way should 
not be applied to international trade at al! 

It cannot be too strongly impressed on the admin 
istration at Washington, how necessary this is and 
efforts to this end should be unceasing until permission 
is obtained to form such an export agreement between 
steel manufacturers. This is more especially the case 
now, since not only have all the European countrie 
their own export syndicates, but now the Allied coun 
tries have actually made trade agreements among them 
selves in order to push Germany to the wall. Whether 
this will be successful or not, it most certainly will not 


be without its effect on the foreign trade of this country 
also. 

A good knowledge of the French language is very 
essential to the success of an export salesman, both in 
Russia and in France. \ well known engineer it 


Paris told the writer before the war that he did not 
like to do business with Americans, because none of 
them talk French and because they always seem to take 
it for granted that every one talks English. The Eng- 
lish used to have the same characteristic, but the men 
they were sending to France just before the war all had 
to know French. 

It is hoped that these remarks may not be taken 
amiss. The opportunity now offered to this country 
is so stupendous, that no effort should seem too great 
to assure the success most certainly due the wonderful 
industries of the United States 

ALBERT KAPTEYN, JR 
Auburn, Pa., Oct. 19, 1916. 

[In a note accompanying his communication the 
writer of the above says that he is a Hollander and has 
been in the United States for six years, with two trip 
to Europe in between.—EDITOR. | 


How Advertisers May Help Buyers 


To the Editor: H. B. Twyford in his article on 
“Two Fundamentals in Purchasing,” in THE IRON AGE 
of Sept. 21, very properly calls attention to the waste 
of time on the part of both buyer and seller in answer- 
ing superfluous inquiries. It is hard to see how all 
these inquiries can be eliminated, however, as the man- 
ufacturer must advertise and new prospects will ap- 
proach him as a result thereof. But repeated requests 
for quotations from the same source can be avoided. 
Where it is impossible to accommodate a customer for 
some time to come, we always advise him just how far 
ehead we are sold, or just how long certain types of 
machines will be occupied on orders already received. 

The advertiser can help matters also by being a 
little more explicit It is rather disconcerting, for 
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instance, to forward an inquiry to a manufacturer who 
advertises springs (either of all kinds or else with no 
limitation expressed) only to receive a reply that he 
is not equipped for that particular style. Yet such has 
recently been our experience. 

Buyers’ indexes of sources of supply can easily be 
made from information received in reply to inquiries 
sent out, but the starting point must be the reading of 
the advertisement. Naturally the advertiser wants as 
much new business as he can get, and what at the time 
might be considered superfluous requests may be only 
forerunners of others leading to profitable orders. 

H. D. MuRPHY. 


No Customs Decision on Embroidery Machines 


To the Editor: My attention has been called to an 
article in THE IRON AGE of Oct. 12 in reference to a 
customs decision, which you head “Embroidery Ma- 
chines.” I would call your attention to the fact that 
there has been no decision on embroidery machines. 
The question of embroidery machines was not before 
the Board of General Appraisers. There is no dispute 
at the present time, between us and the Government, as 
to what embroidery machines are. The dispute is 
over the classification of shuttles, which are admitted 
by us to be used in embroidery machines. 

Our contention is, and the fact is, that the shuttles 
are sewing machine shuttles, which are used in an em- 
broidery machine. It is also our contention, and it is 
a fact, that the embroidery machines in which these 
shuttles are used are nothing more than gang sewing 
machines, with a mechanism for producing a pattern 
on the. goods embroidered, and herein lies, in the 
writer’s estimation, the only possible means of dis- 
tinguishing an embroidery machine from a sewing 
machine. 

The term “embroidery machine” means nothing in 
itself, without a qualification. That Congress did not 
make a clear definition is not the fault of the writer. 
As a matter of fact, he appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee, and tried to get it to make the definition clear. 

Now the fact is, that the sewing machine existed 
before the so-called embroidery machine. In speaking 
of embroidery machines in this article, I have refer- 
ence always to the large gang machines, which use any- 
where from 500 to 1000 shuttles, and no doubt this is 
the machine which Congress intended to define, but it 
didn’t do it. 

Sewing machine parts are distinctiy mentioned in 
paragraph 441 of the tariff act, which reads: “Sewing 
machines whether imported in whole or in 
part, including repair parts.” Our contention, there- 
fore, is simply that the law has defined sewing ma- 
chine parts, and the mere fact that they are used in a 
certain type of embroidery machine has no influence on 
the fact that they are sewing machine shuttles to start 
with. A comparison, we think, would help matters out. 
If the tariff act were to say that wagon wheels were 
free, and the International Harvester Company im- 
ported a lot of wagon wheels, and used them, as it does, 
on a certain type of automobile that it makes, we do 
not think this would change them from being wagon 
wheels. 

The reasoning which contends that the chief use of 
these shuttles in this country covers their classification 
is not sound. The question is, What is the article, and 
not what its chief use is in any one particular place, 
under certain conditions. For instance, although the 
type of embroidery machines in which these shuttles 
are used does use from 500 to 1000 shuttles, yet the 
number of embroidery machines of this type in use is 
extremely small. There are probably in the neighbor- 
hood of 10,000 in use in the whole world. On the other 
hand, although the ordinary sewing machine, so-called, 
uses only one shuttle, yet there are a great many mil- 
lions in use, so that the aggregate number of sewing 
machine shuttles in use is tremendously in excess of the 
others. 

ROBERT J. HEARNE, 
Secretary and Treasurer Durbrow & Hearne Mfg. Co. 


New York, Oct. 17, 1916. 
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Protection for Auction Buyers 


We are in receipt of a communication 
chinery dealer setting forth a genuine 
sale of machinery, advertised by a rece 
occurred in a Western city. This sale 
by a large number of buyers from Chica; 
where, who took a lively interest in the 
The machines were auctioned off one by o: 
form, but, after everything had apparently | 
of, announcement was made by the receiv: 
would be entertained for the entire lot. 
was then sold as a lot to a new participant i: 
action who had not previously bid on th 
lots. All the machinery dealers present ha 
put to the expense of attending the sale :; 
day from their business without being ab! 
any part of the machinery sold. 

The question was laid before the memb 
National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ at 
holding its fall meeting at the Hotel Astor, New y rk 
Oct. 24, and in the resultant discussion no surprise was 
expressed over the circumstances of whic! int 
was made. Advisory-Secretary-Treasurer T. J. Fer. 
ley said that in Philadelphia it has been a pract 
years for receivers to take individual bids and t 
as a whole, the justification being that a receiver, as a) 
officer of the court, was duty bound to get as much as 
he could for the property he sold. He thought the only 
recourse for the would-be buyer was to ascertain in 
advance the terms under which the sale would be maile 

Members said that with most auction sales it was 
the custom to advertise the terms of sale. It was 
conceded that where bids were taken on individual tools 
and on the lot, the fair way was to take bids on the 
entire lot first, as otherwise one could total the sepa- 
rate bids and then obtain the property by simply adding 
a dollar or two,to their sum. To the statement that 
the practice was one which buyers would like to amend 
general assent was given by those who expressed them- 
selves. 


ng 


Transcontinental Rate Case Hearings 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 24, 1916—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission announces a reopening of the 
intermountain or transcontinental freight rate case, the 
new proceeding involving an investigation of the pro- 
posal of the carriers to make a blanket rate on manu- 
factured iron and steel from New York, Pittsburgh 
and Chicago points of 94c. per 100 lb., instead of the 
present scale of 75, 65 and 55c. respectively. The com- 
mission will give hearings in the proceeding in Chicago 
on Nov. 20, in Salt Lake Nov. 29, in San Francisco Dec 
4, in Portland, Ore., Dec. 11, and in Spokane Dec. 14. 
Testimony will also be taken in Washington at later 
dates not yet determined. 

The adjustment of these rates has been one of the 
most difficult tasks the commission has ever under- 
taken. About a year ago the carriers, following an 
order of the commission, made an adjustment of the 
rates, and it was believed that they would remain in 
force for at least two years. Early last spring, however, 
the Merchants’ Association of Spokane filed a petition 
declaring that, by reason of the closing of the Panama 
Canal because of slides and the increased demands for 
ships for conveyance of traffic between the United 
States and various European countries, the service 0Y 
water between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the 
United States had been in large part discontinued. It 
was, therefore, contended that, water competition hav- 
ing been practically eliminated, the orders of the com 
mission approving rates to the Pacific Coast and inter 
mediate points should no longer remain in effect 

The commission upon investigation sustained the 
complaint and directed the railroads to make 4 ~ 
adjustment. The carriers, therefore, prepared tari 
and submitted them to the commission, but shippers 
generally protested, and the commission suspended the 
rates, notwithstanding it had ordered them instituted. 

The commission now proposes to reopen the wholé 
case and take comprehensive testimony. It is under 
stood that all the leading iron and steel producers © 
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Chicago will make strenuous protest 
proposal of the carriers to eliminate the 
nd put New York, Pittsburgh and Chi- 
ume basis by wiping out the graduated 
stituting a 94c. blanket rate. Ww. L. C. 


& COMPANY LITIGATION 


Suit st American Steel & Wire Company 
Under the Sherman Act 


.d States District Court at Boston, Oct. 
es M. Morton overruled one demurrer and 
ther in the suit for $750,000 damages 

the Sherman act by the American Steel 
sburgh, which has a wire nail plant at 

Pa., against the American Steel & Wire 

The court overruled the demurrer to the 
ng monopoly or attempted monopoly in 
re and sale of coated wire nails and sus- 

irrer to the second count, charging a 

estraint of trade in coated nails. The 

that the wire company secured control 

‘ the entire output of wire mills in the 

nd then determined to acquire a monop- 

ifacture and sale of coated wire nails. 
is charged, was to create such difficulties 
as to drive out of business all with whom 

y was unable to come to terms. This was 

1 chiefly, it is charged, by subsidizing 
ns, firms and corporations and by under 
npetitors. 

Morton said: “The defendant had a perfect 
as the Sherman act goes, to undersell the 
ordinary business competition, or for the 

putting the plaintiff out of business. It had 
to do so as part of a plan to drive everybody 

the trade in order to obtain a monopoly for 
ch is what is alleged.” 

the second count, Judge Morton stated that 
ortant allegations in the first count were 
It contained no description of the trade or 

tuation to which the alleged conspiracy or 
applied, nor is there any allegation, he de- 
the defendant’s acts were intended to affect 

ut the plaintiff. 

lefendants in the suit are Frank Baackes, 
president and a director of the wire com- 

C. Pearson Company and J. C. Pearson Com- 

and Frank Ayers, Brooklyn, an officer of the 

‘companies. Regarding the liability of these 
, the court said: “There were not successive 
of the wire company to secure a monopoly; 

is a single continuing one, in which different 
ed successively, and by which the plaintiff 
1. Everybody who joined in the unlawful 
ame liable for whatever injury resulted 
tortious act in which he participated. 
is fact can be supported, as the plaintiff 
alleging a conspiracy in restraint of trade 
explicit allegation to that effect, is doubtful; 
he grounds stated it seems to me good against 


e( 


endants. 


bone & Sard to Build Electric Ranges 


Rathbone-Sard Electric Company, Inc., has 
ed to take over the property of the Inter- 
ige Company, on Rathbone and Thacher 
any, N. Y., just north of the plant of Rath- 

sard & Co. This property has buildings on it 

g over 50,000 sq. ft. of floor space, and 

npany is planning to put up an additional 

lhe present Rathbone-Sard plant will con- 
inufacture of Acorn gas stoves and the new 

be devoted entirely to the manufacture of 
tric ranges and bake ovens. At present the 

an output capacity of between 15,000 and 

ges a year, and this is to be materially in- 

nen the electric range factory is in running 


new 


ew Albany industry, it is estimated, will 
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give employment to 500 men, and, it is stated, will be 
the largest electric stove plant in the world. 

The new company will be entirely independent of 
Rathbone, Sard & Co. The following directors have 
been elected: Ellery A. Baker, Arthur M. Blanchard, 
H. P. G. Norstrand, Russell E. Sard and W. H. Web- 
ster. Officers were elected as follows: Russell E. Sard, 
president; H. P. G. Nostrand, vice-president and 
general manager; W. H. Webster, vice-president; Ar 
thur M. Blanchard, secretary and treasurer. Mr. Nor 
strand, the general manager of the new company, has 
been identified with Rathbone, Sard & Co. for 11 year 
in the capacity of general superintendent 
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J. M. Nelson has been appointed superintendent of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company’s open-hearth depart- 
ment No. 2, Saucon plant, succeeding W. H. Bischoff, 
who resigned to become superintendent of coke ovens, 
blast furnaces and open-hearth furnaces of the Do- 
minion Iron & Steel Company, Sydney, Nova Scotia. 
Mr. Nelson was formerly with the Algoma Steel Com- 
pany, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. Mr 
for Nova Scotia this week. 


QO. F. Luckenbach, formerly connected with the Oil 
Well Supply Company, Oil City, Pa., has been appointed 
superintendent of the drop forge department of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company’s Lehigh plant, succeeding 
William Hunziker, deceased. 

Harry C. Baughman, formerly of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company and the Braddock (Pa.) open-hearth 
and duplex departments, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the open-hearth and duplex depart- 
ments of the Algoma Steel Company’s plant at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ontario. 


sischoff leaves 


Charles S. Kinnison, formerly Western advertising 
manager for the Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, has 
been appointed general sales manager for the Flota 
Mica Sales Company, 1201-3 Kresge Building, Detroit. 

Frank H. Johnson, room 603, 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, has been appointed Western sales agent 
for the Peerless Drawn Steel Company, Massillon, 
Ohio, manufacturer of cold finished steel. He also 
represents the Laclede Steel Company, St. Louis, and 
the Hess Steel Corporation, Baltimore. 

Fred W. O’Neil, sales manager of the Nordberg 
Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, for many years, resigned 
Oct. 15 to accept an executive position with the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, at 11 Broadway, New York. Herbert 
W. Dow, assistant sales engineer, has been promoted 
to sales manager of the Nordberg Company. Heads of 
departments tendered Mr. O’Neil a farewell banquet. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Inter- 
nations Commercial Corporation, 44 Whitehall Street, 
New York, Oct. 6, H. A. Runge was elected vice- 
president in charge of machinery and heavy hardware. 
He was for a number of years connected with the ex- 
port department of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, spe- 
cializing on machinery, machine tools, railroad materi- 
als and sugar plantation machinery and supplies. 

A. M. Hirsch has been appointed assistant district 
manager of the Vanadium Alloys Steel Company at 
Cincinnati, with offices in the Mercantile Library Build- 
ing. Charles M. Bigger is general manager of sales 
of that office. 

Robert C. Miller has been appointed purchasing 
agent of the Staten Island Shipbuilding Company, New 
York, to succeed W. H. Moore, who has retired from 
active business. 

M. Morino, engineer Imperial Steel Works, Japan, 
is now in this country to spend a few weeks visiting 
steel mills and other industrial establishments. He is 
on his way from London to Tokio, and leaves for Japan 
from the Pacific coast on Nov. 24. 


New Open-Hearth Furnace at Washington 


The Washington Steel & Ordnance Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is building an additional basic open-hearth 
furnace of 35 tons capacity. The present equipment 
consists of two 15-ton furnaces and 1-ton 
Stassano electric furnace. 


basic one 


J. K. Larkin & Co., 34 Reade Street, New York City, 
have recently added black and galvanized pipe to the 
line of products of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 
which they are already handling. Stocks of pipe fit- 
tings, valves, etc., and other material incidental to the 
pipe business, will be carried in the Larkin warehouses 
in New York and Brooklyn. 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Distric:s 


The National Association of Sheet and 
Manufacturers, whose headquarters are in 
Building, Pittsburgh, will apply Nov. 8 fo 
under the laws of Pennsylvania. 

The Youngstown Foundry & Machine 
Youngstown, Ohio, has been awarded a larg 
for pinion housings for the 8, 10, 12 and 
mills to be erected by the Carnegie Steel Co) 
McDonald, near Youngstown. Inquiries are 
the Carnegie Company for a large amount 
equipment for these new mills, work on whic! 
on steadily, largely owing to the favorable 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Compa 
Pittsburgh, has received an order for installin, 
trical equipment in 11 thread mills of Marsha 1& 
Co., Spray, N. C. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders of the West 
inghouse Air Brake Company held in Wilmerding, Pa. 
last week, H. H. Westinghouse was re-elected president 
and the board of directors was also re-elected as fol. 
lows: Cyrus S. Gray, E. M. Herr, A. L. Humphrey, 
John R. McGinley, Charles McKnight, John F. Miller, 
Morris S. Rosenwald, W. D. Uptegraff and H. H. West- 
inghouse. Amendments to the by-laws were unanimously 
adopted by which, at the instance of Mr. Westinghouse, 
the office of chairman of the board was created and the 
election of all officers, including the president, hereafter 
vested in the board of directors. At the meeting of 
the new board for organization immediately after the 
adjournment of the stockholders, the resignation of Mr. 
Westinghouse as president was accepted, and he was 
unanimously chosen chairman of the board, which, under 
the amended by-laws, now becomes the ranking office of 
the company. The organization was completed by the 
election of John F. Miller, president; A. L. Humphrey, 
vice-president and general manager; S. C. McConahey, 
acting vice-president; R. F. Emery, secretary and treas- 
urer; Charles A. Rowan, controller. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the Crucible 
Steel Company of America, Pittsburgh, will be held 
Nov. 17, at Jersey City, N. J. It is stated unofficially 
that the earnings of the company for the year ended 
Aug. 31 were $13,000,000. 

Toluol is now being produced by the Koppers by- 
product coke ovens of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company, Youngstown. 

The Fairmont Mining Machinery Company, Fair- 
mont, W. Va., has placed a contract with the McClintic- 
Marshall Company, Pittsburgh, for a new factory 
building, 90 x 120 ft., and a pattern storage building, 
40 x 60 ft. 

The Wheeling Steel & Iron Company, Wheeling, 
W. Va., is now operating 18 hot tin mills at its plant 
at Yorkville, Ohio, and has under construction six more 
mills, which will be ready for operation about May 1. 
Some very creditable records for output have been made 
recently at this plant. 

The Republic Rubber Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
will issue common stock to the amount of $1,047,000, 
the proceeds to be used in making large additions to Its 
plant. 


The report that the Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, will build additional by-product coke 
ovens is officially denied. 

The city of Alliance, Ohio, has awarded contracts 
for new pumping machinery for its waterworks system. 
A 6,000,000-gal. horizontal, cross-compound, pumping 
engine goes to the Snow Steam Pump Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and a motor-driven triplex booster pump 
the Deming Pump Company, Salem, Ohio. 

On Saturday afternoon, Oct. 21, members of the 
Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania made an 
inspection trip to the plant of the American Zine & 
Chemical Company at Langeloth, Pa., about 30 mules 
from Pittsburgh. A full description of this plant, with 
illustrations, appeared in THE Iron AcE of May 
1915. 

The Marietta Chain & Forging Company, Mariett4, 
Ohio, which has let contracts for the erection of sever 
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of steel construction, advises that the 
has all been purchased. 
rpsville Boiler Works Company, Sharps- 
; erecting a new steel building, 100 x 150 ft. 
equipped with a 10-ton electric crane, the 
which has been placed with the Euclid 
Hoist Company. The new building will be 
yut Dee. 15. 
Valley Forging Company, Verona, Pa., near 
naker of car and special forgings and rail 
s bought a plot, 120 x 312 ft., in the rear of 
plant, and expects in the near future to erect 
gs and greatly increase its output. 
rie Foundry Company, Erie, Pa., maker of 
op hammers, galvanizing equipment, etc., is 
in addition, 40 x 200 ft., to its machine shop. 
pany has purchased some new equipment, in- 
aners, boring mills and drill presses. 
Standard Screw Company, Corry, Pa., has pur- 
» plant of the Corry Novelty Company, which 
juipped for the manufacture of turnbuckles, 
s and aeronautical accessories. L. T. Me- 
manager. 


Return of American Industrial Commission from 
France 


\merican Industrial Commission, organized un- 
auspices of the American Manufacturers’ Ex- 
sociation and which sailed from New York on 
6, as noted in these columns on Aug. 24, is ex- 
eturn to this country. on Oct. 29. A report 
commission through W. W. Nichols, its chair- 
<pected at the meeting of the American Manu- 
Export Association to be held at the Hotel 

re, New York, on Oct. 31. 
formation thus far received indicates that every- 
France the commission was given a warmer 
ne than was expected. On the going journey the 
y was met at sea by M. Damour, French deputy 
eader of the French Industrial Commission which 
ted the United States in the winter of 1915 and 1916, 
was accompanied by the mayor of Bordeaux and 
ition of the Chamber of Commerce of that city. 
Paris the program was arranged by the National 
iation for Economic Expansion, the president of 
1 is M. David-Merret, head of the French Chamber 


LCommerce. 

[he personnel of the commission as finally consti- 
according to the latest bulletin of the association, 
llows: 


W. Nichols, assistant chairman, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Inc., New York; J. G. Butler, Jr., vice-president, 
Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio; A. B. Farquhar, 
\. B. Farquhar & Co., Ltd., York, Pa.; G. B. Ford, 
ost & Sons, New York; Noble Foster Hoggson, 
Hoggson Brothers, builders, New York: F. J. Le- 

ilting chemical engineer, E. I. duPont de Ne- 
Co., Wilmington, Del.; J. R. MacArthur, president, 
Brothers’ Company, New York; Dr. C. O. Mail- 
trical engineer, New York; Curt G. Pfeiffer, vice- 
George Borgfeldt & Co., importers and exporters 
nerchandise ; J. I. Sague, official delegate, Ameri 
of Mechanical Engineers; E. A. Warren, vice- 
rsal Winding Company, Boston; E. V. Doug 


American Manufacturers Export Association 


Haynes Stellite Company Service 


manager of each branch office of the Haynes 

St Company, Kokomo, Ind., has supervision over 
ght expert demonstrators, mechanics and sales, 
vhose province it is to work out mechanical prob- 

ind show where and how Stellite should be used. 
inches, of which there are five, carry a complete 
_ Standard size standard Stellite tools and are- 
Stellite tools. The managers and the offices of 
they are in charge are located as follows: Roe 
on, 120 Broadway, New York; A. F. Young, 
tton Building, Chicago; G. O. Litt, 910 First 
Bank Building, Cincinnati; J. T. Plummer, 
ns Building, Cleveland, and J. J. Cruice, 318 
Building, Detroit. 
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CHARLES J. HEALY, long identified with the cutlery 


manufacturing industry of this country, died Oct. 21 
at his home in New York City, aged 74 years. He was 
born in Dublin and came to this country when nine 
years old. He was a member of the firm of Wiebusch 
& Hilger until about 25 years ago, when he founded 
the Bridgeport Knife Company, Bridgeport, Conn. At 
that time Mr. Healy brought 50 expert workmen with 
their entire families from the Sheffield plants in Eng 
land to make cutlery in the English fashion. He re 
tired a few years ago. He leaves his widow and three 
sons. 

Pror. Davip NELSON CAMP, president Skinner Chuck 
Company, died Oct. 19 at his home in New Britain, 
Conn., aged 96 years. He was one of the most promi 
nent educators in Connecticut, having been State super 
intendent of schools from 1856 to 1866, one of the first 
principals of the New Britain Normal School and a 
former professor at St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
Md. He was second mayor of the city of New 
Britain. He was also a director of the New Britain 
National Bank. 

Pror. F. H. RosBinson, for more than a quarter of 
a century head of the civil engineering department of 
Delaware College, died Oct. 17 at his home in Wilming- 
ton, Del., aged 66 years. He resigned last spring and 
in June was elected professor emeritus. Some years 
ago he was connected with the Edge Moor Iron Works 
and was also at one time engaged in the engineering 
business in Wilmington, being a member of the firm of 
Canby & Robinson. 

ROBERT HASTWELL, superintendent of the Interna- 
tional Malleable Iron Works, Guelph, Ont., Canada, 
died Oct. 18 in a local hospital from pleurisy. He was 
for 25 years in the employ of the Illinois Malleabie Iron 
Company, Chicago, and went to Guelph three years ago 
as treasurer and sales manager of the International 
Works, affiliated with the Illinois Malleable Company 


Railroad Car Buying 


It is estimated that about 25,000 cars will be bought 
in the next 30 days, and this follows pretty active pur- 
chasing in the last two weeks. Early buying is expected 
from the New York Central and from the Baltimore & 
Ohio, and the Atlantic Coast Line appears to be quietly 
sounding the market. 

Among the late purchases may be mentioned the 
following: Chesapeake & Ohio, 2000 hopper cars; 1000 
to the Standard Steel Car Company and 500 each to the 
Ralston Car Company and the Pressed Steel Car Com 
pany, and 1000 car repairs to the Pressed Steel Car 
Company. Union Tank Line, 2000 cars; 1000 to the 
American Car & Foundry Company and 500 each to the 
Standard and the Pressed Steel car companies. The 
last named has been awarded 1500 gondolas and hopper 
cars for the Louisville & Nashville. It now appears 
that the Missouri Pacific has increased its order of 1000 
gondolas to 2500, all placed with the American Car & 
Foundry Company. The Chicago & Northwestern’s 
latest purchases cover 1500 box cars to the American 
Car & Foundry Company and 500 ore cars to be built 
by the Pullman Company, and it is still on the market 
for 500 stock cars. The Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
has bought 500 hopper cars from the Pressed Steel Car 
Company, which company is to provide the repairs on 
300 cars for the Erie. 


The Findlay Steel Castings Company, Findlay, 
Ohio, recently incorporated with a capital stock of 
$200,000, will build a plant for the manufacture of 
open-hearth and electric steel castings. Considerable 
foundry equipment will be required. The officers are 
E. J. Edwards, president and general manager; EF. T 
Pelton, vice-president and secretary, and Harry A 
Tilden, treasurer. 
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SUCCES 


LARGE WAR STEEL NEEDS 


Pig Iron Up $1 to $2 with Excited Buying 


Advances in Finished Steel, with Higher Prices 
Indicated 


Iron and steel markets are advancing with lit- 
tle semblance of restraint, and 
has brought so f demand outrun- 
ning supply and of the projection of that condition 
far into next year. 

With prices of 


10 week of the year 


many evidences o 


15 to 
higher than one year ago, and of finished materials 
$20 to $30 higher, there 
of further advances than 1915. 

Pig-iron prices, after months of restraint that 
has been the puzzle of the whole market, have taken 
leaps of $1 to $2 a ton this week, and in some cen- 
ters buying has been heavy and excited. 

Allied buyers of shell steel are making no effort 
at finesse on the price for delivery 


steel $ $20 


semi-finished 


is even more expectation 


existed in October, 


in the second 
half of 1917, as they were doing four months ago 
on first half delivery. It is a case of getting the 
mills to book the steel, and 4%4c. and 4%c. will be 
paid on several hundred thousand tons now being 
negotiated, against 3'c. on the last contracts. It 
is said unreservedly that France and Italy will take 
all the war steel our manufacturers can furnish for 
the second half of next year. One steel company is 
asked to quote on 100,000 to 300,000 tons. 


France’s needs are very large. In the case of 
20,000 tons of % to %-in. rounds, for which soft 
steel was wanted, the buyers now offer to take 


rollings from shell steel discards. 
for 30,000 tons of 
nished wire, 


France also asks 
annealed, galvanized and var- 
fourth and first quarters. Barb 
wire could not be had and it is not certain that the 
modified inquiry be considered. 

Whether export buying amounts to 20 or 25 per 
cent of productive capacity, 


for 
can 


its big unit purchases 
stand out in contrast with the conservative buying 
for domestic Home consumers 


sight of possible after-the-war changes. 


use. are not losing 


Exe ept for 


clearly needed products like ship steel makers do 
not encourage far-future contracts, but consumers 
show increasing concern to get places on mill books. 
Steel famine talk is not warranted, for manufac- 


to make full allowance for home needs in 


turers tr 


all their refusals of export business. 

The advance in coke has had no parallel. As 
high as $7.70 has been paid for prompt furnace 
coke, and coal and coke are still going up. Car 


shortage is a large factor in fuel prices and is likely 
to prove more menacing as winter comes on. 

It is estimated that 25,000 railroad cars will be 
bought in the next thirty days, following the closing 
of over 10,000 cars in ten days. Such is the call for 
plates for cars that 4c. talked the 1917 
price. This is not out of line with marine steel at 
5c. and 6c. in lots of several hundred tons, while 
415c. was done on more than 4000 tons of ship plates 
for first quarter. 

There is more rail inquiry for 


is of as 


1918, the M. K 
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Iron and Steel Markets 





& T. having placed 50,000 tons for that del 

the Colorado mill, while the Illinois Cent 1as 
asked for 25,000 tons. The St. Paul, New Yor 
Central and Union Pacific still want rails 

year. 

Bookings by Chicago mills in October |} 
proached the record of 1912, when 600,000 t 
entered for the month, and the 
double the shipments. 

It is more difficult to keep up with p» 
vances. Sheet sales have been very large, 
galvanized prices have gone up $3 to $5 a to 
of the tin-plate production of the first half 
vear is now under contract. 

The Steel Corporation has announced ad 
in the leading tonnage materials for forward d 
ery, or to 2.70c. for bars, 2.85c. for shapes, and 
3.75c. for plates. 

Boiler tubes are unusually active both fo 


sales hav 


and foreign consumption. A late inquiry 
6000 tons for South Africa. On 500 tons for 


mestic delivery over seven months, 30 per cent 
vance over late quotations was paid. 

The pig-iron market has cut loose remarkably 
after months of lagging. Chicago reports a scram- 
ble for iron, and some makers have advanced quo- 
tations $3 in the week, or to $22 for No. 2 foun- 
dry. Buffalo furnaces, after a week’s sales of 100,- 
000 tons, have put No. 2 iron to $22. The Southern 
market has been excited, and $16 is now minimum 
for No. 2 at Birmingham. Bessemer iron is up $1 
to $24, Valley furnace, and some sales of basic have 
made at $21. Export demand had taken s 
large a tonnage that important buyers of foundry 
and other into the market 
tately. 


been 


grades came 


preci 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, PA., Oct. 
Prices nearly everything that the 

possibly sell have gone up the past week from $1 
much as $5 per ton. Bessemer pig iron is up fully 
and $3 advances 
vanized sheets are up $3 to $5. The minimum on ! 
and of Bessemer and ope! 
steel has been fixed for the remainder of this yea! 
quarter at $50 per ton by sales. Prompt 
h sold in small lots as high as $7.70 p 
oven. Soft Bessemer wire rods have bee! 
export per ton. The 
going ill It is admitted that prices 
reached a level, but the enormous 4a 
keeps coming in, and the mills are asked to nam¢ 
own prices if they will agree to furnish the materia 
It is almost impossible to keep up with advances 
prices; quotations made to-day that fairly 
the market are too low before a week has passed. 5 
is the only material that is not responding in prict 
vances. 


24, 191 


on make rs 


with some sellers asking D2 


sizes base carbons 


first 


coke has 
ton at 
for at $63 market seems 
higher. 


dangerous 


=+ 
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represe! 
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Pig Iron.—Bessemer has advanced squarely in 
sales of fair sized lots to $24 at Valley furnace, ' 
small sales reported for prompt shipment at $29 
$26. Basic iron has remained at $20, with some selit 
asking $21 and $22 at furnace. No. 2 foundry iron has 
advanced to $21, minimum, at Valley furnace, 
some sellers asking higher prices. Sales of pig 
in the past week have been light, but there is 2 
amount of new inquiry. One lot of 18,000 


956 


tons 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 








Oct 
Oct. 25, Oct. 18, Sept. 27, Oct. 27, 
Pig s Ton 1916 1916. 1916 1915 
phia. $21.00 $20.50 $19.5¢ $16.25 
ce 21.00 20.00 18.50 15.00 
n. Cin’ti 18.90 18.40 17.40 15.40 
gham, Ala 16,00 15.50 14.50 12.50 
Chiecago* 22.00 19.00 18.00 15.25 
stern Pa.. 21.50 20.00 19.75 17.00 
furnace 20.00 20.00 19.00 15.00 
burgh 23.95 22.9 16.95 
Ch'go* 19.50 19.00 15.50 
tsburgl 20.45 19.20 1.70 
cy ge 0) 0 7 75 
} ts, etc. | Gross T« 
t mill 33.00 33.01 53.00 § 
mill 35.00 15.00 $5.00 
burgh 5O.00 45.00 i, 00 
burgh 50.00 $5.00 $5.00 26.01 
Pel 50.00 15.00 $5. 0¢ 27.0 
ise, P’gh 73.00 69.00 69.00 10 00 
a 0.00 0.00 ‘8.0 00 
tsburgh 00 ne +5 i 
Finished Lron and Steel, 
rge Buyers Cents. Cents Cents. Cent 
Ip} : 2 659 > e59g 659 
} as 60 : 
- , . 
hy gr i fh { 
York 19 }19 f é 
tsbu h ion 100 rf 
Ye 1.169 t.169 t.1¢ ’ 
} irgh 2 7 7 © 3 
Ve t f 669 
t i 0 + 
t’’'g 60 2 ¢ 
oT Ht) : ’ 
irge fo leliv nda 


is wanted for export and the inquirer 

s sounded all the more prominent Bessemer 
rs, but so far has not been able to get it. 
kely this iron would bring $25 or higher 
irnace if any sellers could furnish it, the 
vanted for fairly prompt shipment. The 
Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, Lebanon, Pa., 
in this market for 10,000 tons of basic 
Ohio Mold & Foundry Company, a new 
proposes to make ingot molds at Cincin- 

in inquiry out for 10,000 to 12,000 tons of 
Prices on all grades of pig iron show every 
ng higher. We quote standard Bessemer iron 
>; basic, $20 to $21; malleable Bessemer, $21 
forge, $20 to $21, and No. 2 foundry, $21 
Valley furnace, the freight rate for de 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland districts being 


ts and Sheet Bars.—The nominal price of $45, 
or Youngstown, on soft Bessemer and open 

ts and sheet bars has disappeared. Fairly 

of base sizes and base carbons of billets 

rs for delivery over the remainder of this 
frst quarter of 1917 have been made at 

ll. One leading steel mill has been 
few days $55 for all the surplus Bes 
pen-hearth steel that it can furnish up to 
lied that it had no steel to spare. Fairly 

; of small ingots are being bought by steel] 
by consumers from numerous steel cast 
ces on this steel ranging from $50 up to 

' at point of shipment. Prices on forging 
ler and the new demand is active. We 
100 tons of base sizes and base carbons of 
at $72.50, and also 500 tons for delivery 
ter of next year at $74, Pittsburgh. We 
sizes and base carbons of open-hearth 
bars at $50 to $55 at mill, Youngstown 
_and forging billets at $73 for sizes up 
‘luding 10 x 10 in., and for carbons up to 
fular extras being charged for larger sizes 





. . Oct. 25, Oct. 18, Sey x 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 191¢ 1916 1916 191 
er Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cent 
Sheets, black. No. 28, P’gh 3.40 i 00 10 
Sheets, galv No. 28, P’gh 4.75 4.40 ' 0 
Wire na Pittsbu 2 ) 5 
Cut nails, Pittsburg! 2.70 50 
Fen W Pr’ gt t ‘ 
Barb wire, ¢ v.. P’gh : 
Old Material, r Gross 7 
Iron rails £0 22.00 
rw hee Cc} Zo 14.50 ) 
vheels } : I 6.00 | } 
Hea, tee rat ‘ 1p.00 Ls lf 
He I 
Heavy s ( 17.75 f 
No eh l 
Ne i } ‘ ) 
N ist ) 14.7% I 
RR I Pl 22.54) 
J RR ( o(« ) 18.00 
Coke, Connellsville, 
Furnace ‘ nr pt &7.00 $ 
"at 3.75 
Posmay e prompt 5.00 
Found? tur 1.50 
Metals, 
. J 
Spelter St ou 10.00 
S I N Yo 10.25 
S 6.92 
N 
N N 41.25 
AY . bin) 
1 : 
ind higher carbons. Forging billets running above 0.2 
and up to 0.60 carbon take $1 extra 
Ferroalloys.—Prices on Bessemer ferrosilicon have 
een advanced $2 per ton at furnace, but before this 
1dvance was made most consumers had covered their 
eeds over the first half and in some cases over all of 
1917. _One is reported to have bought 8000 to 9000 


tons of 10 per cent: another about 4000 tons, and a 
} , 
third about 3000 tons. We note a sale of 750 tons of 


10 per cent for delivery in the first half at $33 per 


gross ton at furnace. One furnace that makes ths 
product is reported to be sold up to July. We now 
quote 9 per cent at $32; 10 per cent, $33; 11 per cent, 
$34; 12 per cent, $35; 13 per cent, $36.50; 14 per cent, 
$38.50; 15 per cent, $40.50, and 16 per cent, $43 We 
quote 7 per cent silvery at $26.50; 8 per cent, e271; 9 


per cent, $27.50; 10 per cent, $28; 11 per cent, $29, and 
12 per cent, $30. These prices are f.o.b. furnace, Jack 
son or New Straitsville, Ohio, and Ashland, Ky., all 
of which have a freight rate of $2 per gross ton t 


the Pittsburgh district. Prices on 50 per cent ferro 
silicon for delivery next year have been advanced about 
$10 per ton, and is now quoted in lots up to 100 tons 
at $100: 100 tons t 600 tons, 3YY:;: over 600 tons, 3938 


ill per gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. The new inquiry 


for ferromanganese is not active and pric¢ are only 
fairly strong. English 80 per cent held at about 
$164, seaboard, while domestic 80 per cent is offered at 
$163, or less, delivered. We quote 18 to 22 per cent 
spiegeleisen at $45 to $50, and 25 to 30 per cent at 


$60 to $70, delivered 


Steel Rails.—Quite large orders for standard se 
tions are being placed by railroads for delivery late iz 


1917, and the local mill reports specifications against 
contracts coming in freely. The new demand for light 
rails is more active than for some time, the coal interest 
buying heavily, while the lumber trade is also sending 
in fair-sized orders. Several of the rerolling rail mills 
have lately made good sales of light rails for export, 
for which higher than domestic prices were obtained. 
We quote 25 to 45 lb. sections at $47; 16 and 20 Ib., $48; 
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12 and 14 lb., $49, and 8 and 10 Ib., $50, in carload lots, 
f.o.b. at mill, the usual extras being charged for less 
than carload lots. We quote standard section rails of 
Bessemer stock at $33 and of open-hearth $35, per gross 
ton, Pittsburgh. 


Plates.—Orders for steel cars continue to come out 
quite freely. The Pennsylvania Lines West have placed 
4000 steel underframes with the Cambria Steel Com- 
pany and the Lines East have asked bids on 4000 to 
6000 steel underframes. It is said inquiries are in the 
market for about 10,000 cars. The Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany has taken 14,000 tons of plates for delivery late 
next year for boats to be built at Seattle, Wash. All 
kinds of prices are ruling on plates. The Carnegie 
Steel Company is quoting 4-in. and heavier sheared 
plates at 3c. at mill for such deliveries as it can make, 
which would not be inside of a year or more, while an- 
other leading mill is quoting 3.50c. minimum for de- 
livery in the second half of 1917. For delivery in two 
to four months, prices range from 4.50c. to 5c. at mill. 
It is said small lots for shipment in six to eight weeks 
have been sold above 5c. at mill. Several mills can 
make deliveries on universal plates in two to three 
months, on which they quote 3.25c. to 3.50c. at mill. 


Structural Material.—In spite of the high prices rul- 
ing and the greatly delayed deliveries from the mills, 
the new inquiry is quite active. The Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company has taken 1000 tons for an extension to 
the Euclid Building, Cleveland, Ohio, and 1200 tons of 
furnace bindings for the new open-hearth steel plant of 
the Trumbull Steel Company, Warren, Ohio. The Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Company has taken 800 tons for exten- 
sions to the plant of the Aluminum Ore Company, East 
St. Louis, 1200 tons for new steel buildings for the same 
interest, also 2000 tons of bridge work for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and 1000 tons for the Manasquan River 
bridge on the New York & Long Branch Railroad. The 
American Bridge Company has taken 900 tons for the 
new Masonic Temple, Cleveland, Ohio. The minimum 
price on beams and channels up to 15 in. is now 2.70c. 
at mill for delivery in second and third quarters of next 
year. Small lots from stock for reasonehly prompt 
shipment bring 3c. to 3.25c., Pittsburgh. 


Sheets.—The demand for all grades of sheets is 
enormously heavy, and prices are steadily advancing, 
particularly on galvanized, which are up this week from 
$3 to $5 per ton. The American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company has changed its method of quoting on gal- 
vanized sheets, and is now holding Nos. 3 to 8 at 3.50c. 
and 10 to 12 at 3.25c., the other gages being on the 
same basis as Bessemer black. The export demand is 
also heavy and the mills are simply swamped with 
business. Every indication points to prices going still 
higher. There is an insistent demand for sheets from 
the carbuilders, but none of the mills can make de- 
liveries as promptly as wanted by this class of the 
trade. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company is 
still quoting 4.50c. on No. 28 galvanized sheets, but 
its entire output for the first quarter has been allotted. 
We quote: Blue annealed sheets, Nos. 3 to 8, 3.40c. to 
3.50c.; Bessemer black, No. 28, 3.40c. to 3.50c.; No. 28 
galvanized, 4.75c. to 4.85c.; tin-mill black plate, No. 28, 
3.30c. to 3.40c., all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. We note sales of 
about 1500 tons of galvanized sheets for delivery in the 
first quarter at 4.75c. to 4.85¢c. at mill. 


Tin Plate.—Most of the output of the mills has been 
sold for the first half and there have been large con- 
tracts for delivery in the second half with no fixed 
price, this to be whatever may be arranged hereafter. 
Consumers seem to fully realize the tense situation in 
tin plate and have importuned the mills to put them on 
their books for second half delivery. It is said that, 
with the possible exception of one interest, no tin 
plate has been sold for first half at less than $5.75 per 
base box, and a good deal has been placed at $6. It is 
estimated that export inquiries at present total close to 
3,000,000 boxes, but on these nearly all the larger mills 
are refusing to quote. Some in the trade predict that 
if present conditions continue, and no peace proposals 
are started in the meantime, tin plate for second half 
delivery may be as high as $7 per base box. We quote 





tin plate at $5.75 to $6 per base box, f.o.b. 
for first half of the year delivery. We 
plate, 200-lb. package, carrying 8 lb. of 
$9.50 per package; I.C., $9.80; 12-lb., LC., $1) 
I.C., $11.15; 20-lb., LC., $11.85; 25-lb., L.C., 
lb., I.C., $13.45; 35-lb., 1.C., $14.30; 40-Ib., 
all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Shafting.—Very large contracts for s} 
delivery in the first quarter and first half o 
have been placed, the more desirable and 
tracts going at 20 per cent off and the sma 
It is said that purchases of shafting by the 
trade are fully 50 per cent larger than at 
last year, and the screw stock machine peop - 
plement makers are also buying more heavy How 
ever, makers of shafting are catching up t 
tent on back orders and earlier deliveries c 
One prominent maker is said to be in p 
promise deliveries on new orders in eight to | ks 
We quote cold-rolled shafting at 20 to 15 per cent of 
in carload lots for delivery in the last quarte: 
year and first quarter of 1917, and 10 per cent off jy 
less than carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight 
to point of delivery. 


Wire Products.—All prices on wire product 


been advanced $2 per ton, effective from Thursday 
morning, Oct. 19. This has been expected for some time 
and was made because of the heavy demand. Loca! 


makers say that they have their output sold up for 
two or three months and are turning down busi: 
nearly every day. The French Government is inquiring 
through J. P. Morgan & Co. for 30,000 to 35,000 tons 
of plain, galvanized, annealed and varnished wire for 
delivery this year, but it is doubtful whether any of 
the wire mills is in shape to make the delivery. Loca! 
mills need their entire output for their domestic trade 
It is asserted that there will not be enough wire nails 
to satisfy the trade the next three or four months. 
Prices are as follows: Wire nails, $2.70, base, per 
keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, including large head 
barbed roofing nails, taking an advance over this price 
of $2, and shorter than 1 in., $2.50. Bright basic wire 
is $2.75 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, 
$2.65; galvanized wire, $3.35; galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $3.55; painted barb wire, $2.85; polished 
fence staples, $2.85; cement-coated nails, $2.60, base, 
these prices being subject to the usual advances for 
the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added 
to point of delivery, terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent 
off for cash in 10 days. Discounts on woven wire 
fencing are 59 per cent off list for carload lots, 58 per 
cent for 1000-rod lots and 57 per cent for small lots, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts.—It is reported 
that the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has closed for 
upward of 25,000 kegs of spikes for delivery in 1917 
for new track construction and also for 10,000 to 15,000 
kegs for maintenance of way for delivery in the first 
half. Inquiries are in the market for 15,000 to 20,000 
kegs, and indications are that buying for delivery i 
1917 will soon be quite heavy. The price of $2.60 
per 100 lb. is regarded as low, and some makers strong- 
ly insist on an early advance. Makers of track bolts 
say that the demand is heavy for first half and prices 
are firm. We quote track bolts with square nuts at 
4.50c. to 4.75c. to railroads and 5c. to 5.25c. in smal! 
lots to jobbers, base. Track bolts with hexagon nuts 
take the usual advance of 15c. per 100 Ib. Prices on 
spikes are as follows: 

Standard railroad spikes, 4% x 9/16 in. and | 
to $2.75; railroad spikes, % to 7/16’in., $2.75 bas 
spikes, % in. and 5/16 in., $3.05 base; boat §] 
base, all per 100 Ib, f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 

Rivets.—The steadily higher prices on steel, 
gether with the heavy demand, will likely result in 4! 
early advance in prices of rivets. Some makers 4 
that for fairly prompt delivery they can get from 
to $2 per ton advance over present prices. The export 
and domestic demand are both very active, and makers 
have their output well sold up for the next three or *0W" 
months. Makers’ prices are firm and are as follows 
Buttonhead structural rivets, % in. in diamete! 
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100 Ib., base, and conehead boiler rivets, 
:4.10 per 100 lb., base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
0 days net, or one-half of 1 per cent for 


vs 


iy 


Steel Bars.—Mill prices on steel bars for 
he last half of 1917 range from 2.70c. to 
It is said one maker is quoting in some 

as 2.60c., but for very indefinite delivery. 

t trade is reported as buying bars freely 
for deliveries running through the first 
uuilders are also buying steel bars more 

r some months, most of this business 

it 2.60c. at mill, the buyers having had 
sufficient quantity to take care of the 

h they were bidding, and for which they 
secured orders. The new demand for rein- 
bars is heavy, and prices are very strong. 

S y is still in the market for steel rounds, 
i the leading interest recently took a very 
for the Allies for delivery late in 1917. 

eel bars at 2.70c. to 2.75c. at mill for de 
he first quarter and first half of 1917, while 
from warehouse stocks prices rule as high 
We quote refined iron bars at 2.75c. to 2.85c., 
d test bars at 2.85c. to 2.90c., f.o.b. Pitts- 


Cold-Rolled Strip Steel—Reports are that some 
tracts for cold-rolled strip steel for delivery 
half have been placed at $6.25 to $6.50 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. The foreign demand is 
some makers are not bidding, as, with obli- 
lready on their books and in sight, their entire 
for the first half is practically under contract. 
W cold-rolled strip steel on contracts for first 
ter delivery at $6.25 to $6.50 and on small lots for 
this year from $6.75 to $7. Terms are 30 
ess 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days, de- 
quantities of 300 lb. or more when specified 

time. 


Nuts and Bolts.—Large consumers are now trying 

heir needs for the first half, but some makers 

ling as yet to sell for delivery so far ahead, 

the uncertainty as to prices of steel bars and 

labor. Deliveries of steel by the mills are 

restricting the output of nuts and bolts con- 

Prices are very firm and an early advance 

r. Discounts are as follows, delivered in 

). or more, where the actual freight rate 

ceed 20c. per 100 lb., terms 30 days net, or 
or cash in 10 days. 


} 
} 
e 


small, rolled thread, 50 and 5 per cent 
and 5 per cent: large, 35 and per 


! uts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 10 
ut thread, 50 per cent; large, 40 and 


per 
p. c. and t. nuts, small, 40 and 10 per 
er cent Blank bolts, 40 and per cent 
uts, 40 and 5 per cent with c. p. nuts, 35 
igh stud bolts, 15 per cent Lag screws (cone 
t) 0 and 5 per cent. 
crews and tap bolts, 10 per cent Cup and 
P et screws, case-hardened, 60 per cent Square 
] ip screws, 55 per cent. Flat, button, 


head cap screws, 30 per cent 
pped or blank, $2.70 off list; hex., $2.70 


nd t. sq., tapped or blank, $2.40 off; hex., 
shed hex. nuts, 60 and 5 per cent Fin- 
ed nuts, 60 and 5 per cent. 
diameter and smaller, 45, 10 and 

W Rods.—There is almost a famine in rods. Most 
re refusing to quote except to their regular 
some cases are turning down inquiries 
s, stating they cannot possibly spare 
We note a sale of 1000 tons of soft Bessemer 
th rods at $63 and one of 1500 tons at 
Pittsburgh, for export. Some consumers 
covered their rod needs for first quarter, 
have trouble in finding mills that will 
There is a wide range in prices, soft 
open-hearth rods being quoted from $55 

n, f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 


nt Steel—Consumers are importuning the 
er their needs for the first half, but the 
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mills either refuse to do this or else quote prices much 
higher than are now ruling. There is a scarcity in 
supply and the mills are back in shipments eight to 
ten weeks or longer. Prices are very strong and likely 
to be higher. We quote: Iron-finished tire, % x 1 


) 


in. and larger, 2.75c., base; under % x 1% In., 2.30 


planished tire, 2.90c.; smooth channel tire, % to % 
and 1 in., 3c. to 3.10c.; 1% im. and larger, 5.10c.; toe 
calk, 3.25c. to 3.50c., base; flat sleigh shoe, 2.75c.; cor 
cave and convex, 2.85c.; cutter shoes, tapered or bent, 
3.50c. to 3.75¢.; spring steel, 4c. to 4.10c.; machinery 
steel, smooth finished, 3.10c. to 3.25c., all f.o it mi 


Hoops and Bands.—The nominal price of a leading 
maker of steel bands remains at 2.70c. and on hoops at 


3c. for such deliveries as it can make, which would not 


be before the second half Other makers that can de 
liver about the second quarter are quoting steel bands 
as high as 3c. and steel hoops at 3.25c. at mill. Ws 


therefore quote steel bands at 2.70c. to 3c., with extra 
as per the steel bar card, and steel hoops at 3c. to 5.205 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, prices depending largely on the de 


liveries wanted. 


Wrought Pipe.—A local mill has taken a contract 
for 85 miles of 10-in. pipe for delivery over the next 
three or four months. New inquiry for oil-country 
goods and also for pipe for gas and oil lines is heavy 
Several leading pipe mills have already booked up to 
this time practically double the amount of business 
they took in all of 1915, and have more than two month 
to goon. On lap-weld and oil-country goods local mills 
say they are sold up for five to six months, but on butt 
weld pipe can make delivery in six to eight weeks 
Another advance in pipe is said to be under considera 
tion by the leading makers and may be announced at 
any time. Discounts are very firmly held, and any mill 
that can make fairly prompt deliveries is able to get 
premiums over regular prices. Discounts are given o1 
another page. 


Boiler Tubes.—Local mills are sold up on locomotive 
and merchant tubes for practically an entire year, this 
applying to both iron and steel tubes. On seamless 
steel tubing the two local makers are practically sold 
up for all of 1917 and are not actively seeking new 
business. An advance in prices on boiler tubes is looked 
to come at any time. Discounts are given on another 
page. 

Coke.—The coke market is running wild, sales of 
prompt furnace coke having been made at as high as 
$7.70 per net ton at oven. In some quarters there is a 
suspicion that brokers are selling coke to each other, 
but this is not verified. In any event, there is a fairly 
active demand for furnace coke, and producers who can 
furnish the best grades can practically name their own 
prices. Ordinary run-of-mine coal has sold as high as 
$3.50 per net ton. We can report that two contracts 
for high-grade furnace coke, one for 18,000 tors and an 
other for about 12,000 tons a month, for delivery in first 
half, have been closed at $3.75 per net ton at oven 
Prices on foundry coke have also advanced, but not to 
the extent of furnace coke. We quote best grades of 
blast-furnace coke for prompt shipment at $7 to $7.50 
and on contracts $3.75 to $4 per net ton at oven. It is 
predicted that blast-furnace coke will sell on contracts 
before the end of this year at $5 per net ton at oven or 
higher. We quote 72-hr. foundry coke of best grades at 
$5 to $6 per ton and on contracts $4 to $4.50 per net 
ton at oven. The Connellsville Courier reports the out 
put of coke in the upper and lower Connellsville regions 
for the week ended Oct. 14 as 404,806 net tons, a de 
crease over the previous week of 11,320 tons. 

Old Material.—The market on old material is the 
only one identified with the iron and steel trades that 
is lagging. Prices do not move up in spite of the fact 
that Bessemer and basic pig iron have advanced $3 to 
$4 per ton in the past month. Large consumers seem 
to be covered for the time being and are not actively 
buying, while, on the other hand. dealers are certair 
the market will advance and are not trying to pres 
sales. It is claimed that heavy melting steel scrap has 
sold in fairly large quantities at $19, but at the same 
time it is available at about $18.50, delivered. There 
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is a fair demand for low phosphorus melting stock, 
which has sold at $22 per gross ton, delivered. Prices 
quoted by dealers for delivery in Pittsburgh and points 
that take the same rates of freight, per gross ton, are 
as follows: 


Heavy steel melting crap, Steu 

benville, Follansbee, Brackenridge, 

Sharon, Monessen, Midland and 

Pittsburgh, delivered ; seen oO ) 
No. 1 foundry cast.. ‘ 16.00 to 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Can 

bridge, Ohio, Cumberland, Md ind 

Franklin, Pa ‘ ) to 19.2 
Hydraulic compress¢ sheet scrap 1.50 te i 
Bundled sheet scrap, side and ends 

f.o.b. consumers’ mill Pittsburg! 

district ea 1.50 to 
Bund sheet stamping scrap 11.00 to 
No 1 railroad malleable tock j t { 
Railroad grate bar 11.25 to 11,50 
Low phosphorus melting stocl l to 22.00 
lron car axle : to 36.00 
Steel car axles f to 7.00 
Locomotive axle steel 8.00 to 39.00 
No. 1 busheling scrap l to 4.2% 
Machine-shop turnings i to i.7 
Old carwheels 14.50to 14.7 
Cast-iron borings ‘ t 1.2 
*Sheet-bar rop end .2 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap 19.00 to 19.2 
Heavy steel axle turning 10.50 te 11.01 
Heavy breakable cast scrap ! 3 
*Shipping point 


sales for the 


O. W. Mason, formerly manager of 


Fownes Brothers interests at Pittsburgh, has become 
affiliated with Hickman, Williams & Co. as Eastern 
manager, and will have charge of their business in 
all territory east of Johnstown, Pa. W. L. Hoffman, 


resident manager of Hickman, Williams & Co. at Phila- 


delphia, will continue in that capacity 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL., Oct. 25, 1916.—(By Wire.) 


Within week, foundry, malleable Bessemer and 
basic pig iron have advanced from $19.50 to $22 at 
Chicago furnace. This spectacular rise has been co- 
incident with the making of numerous and large sales 
of iron and the melter now confronting him the 
converging circumstances of threatened ore shortage, 
higher prices for ore and coke, from 
abroad for all the iron that the furnaces have left to 
sell and one of the most serious car shortages that 
has ever hampered shippers. The market is headed, 
in the opinion of both buyers and sellers, for record- 
breaking price levels. In respect of prices and limita- 
tions upon supply, the scrap iron and steel situation is 
1 close parallel and quotations are jumping. For steel 
scrap, $18 has been paid, for wrought scrap $18.25, fo 
‘ast scrap $15, and for other grades relatively highe 
The market is awaiting a general 


sees 


competition 


prices. advance in 


the prices of the heavier rolled steel products, par 
ticularly shapes, bars and plates, one large interest 
having already put its quotation for Bessemer bars 


for delivery this year at 2.85c., Pittsburgh, following 
sales of a round tonnage. Sales of steel by Chicago 
mills in October closely approached the record months 
of 1912, when over 600,000 tons was booked and were 
more than double shipments. It is safe to say that 75 
per cent of the expected output of the local mills for 
1917 has been sold. The Illinois Central is in the mar- 
ket for 1918 rails, and three other lines are asking for 
5000 to 15,000 tons of rails to be delivered this year. 
The Missouri, Kansas & Texas is reported to have 
placed 50,000 tons of 1918 rails with the Pueblo mill. 
An advance in prices of steel out of store is 
this week. 


being made 


(By Mail) 


Pig Iron.—The buying movement, instead of work- 
ing itself out as consumers gradually covered for their 
expected requirements, has suddenly developed into a 
scramble for iron, and quotations have been advanced as 
much as $3 per ton within the week. Not since 1907 
have prices been so high nor the market so closely verg- 
ing upon a runaway situation. For malleable and basic 
iron, $22 per ton at Chicago furnace has been asked, 
sales having been made in rapid succession at $20, $21 
and $21.50. The influence of at least four factors hav- 
ing a bearing upon pig-iron prices has been gradually 
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growing in definiteness and appears now ’ 
itself felt in concrete form. There is th —- 
material shortage, with a certainty of 
the furnaces have taken up all of the 
production through sales of iron for ey 
prices; the export market continues to 
large part of the available tonnage, and 
of cars, as it has begun to be felt, is see: 

of utmost seriousness through the wir 
those in the market are some of the larg: 
interests. A large user of malleable, hay 
quiry for 6000 tons, bought largely last 
coal iron at a price equivalent to $19.25, « 
ing also malleable iron from Ohio and a 

of foundry iron at Chicago. Other buy: 
tities up to 2000 tons included those who 
previous purchases, as well as others wh 
contracts made but a few weeks ago. T! 
vance in prices has accentuated the eagern 
sumers to get under cover rather than checked the 
tivity. The awakening of demand for iron for p, 
shipment has been augmented by numer 
for the anticipation of first half contract 
shipments in November and December. The furnace: 
situation in the South presents a close parallel to that 
in the North. While there is some iron of standard 
grade still available on the basis of $16, Birmingham 
the greater part of producing capacity is out of the 
market and some makers ask as high as $17. Quot 
tions of competitive high phosphorus Northern 
are being made on the basis of $17, Birmingham. 
it seems probable that the fear of car shortage 
place a premium on iron from local furnaces 
the long-haul iron from the South. Southern silver 
irons, which have been weak, are now being held, par 
ticularly by the Tennessee furnaces, at prices equiva 
lent to those asked for Ohio silvery. A sale of 10,00 
tons of basic is reported at St. Louis and, in this mar 
ket, quotations are out on a round tonnage for first 
half with some inquiry for second half. For the latter 
delivery producers are asking such premiums as are 
intended to discourage inquiry. For Lake Superior 
charcoal iron we quote delivery prices at Chicago to in 
clude a freight rate of $1.75. The following quotations 
are for iron delivered at consumers’ yards, except thos 


agains 


for Northern foundry, malleable Bessemer and | 
iron, which are f.o.b. furnace, and do not incl 
switching charge averaging 50c. per ton: 
ike Superior charcoal, Nos. 2 to > 
sake Superior charcoal, No. 1 7 
ake Superior charcoal No. 6 and 
Scotch 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3 
Southern coke, No. 1 f’dry and 1 soft 2 
Southern coke, No. 2? f’drv and oft 
Malleable Besseme! 
Basic 
Low pho phoru 
Silvery, & per cent 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, ) per cent 
Rails and Track Supplies.—Several inquiri 


rails for prompt shipment are in the market for | 
tities ranging from 5000 to 15,000 tons. The Ch cag 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, the New York Central ana the 
Union Pacific are among those asking fo1 ¢ 
delivered this year. For 1918 delivery, inquiry 
from the Illinois Central for an indefinite tonnage, 2% 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas is reported to have 
placed 50,000 tons with the Colorado mill. An inqur) 
received from the Illinois Central by some of the mis 
calls for 25,000 tons. With the inquiry for rails 
come a corresponding inquiry for track fastenings 
some sales, in which connection the weakness !! 
price of spikes is still apparent. Quotations 
foliows: Standard railroad spikes, 2.75c., base; 
bolts with square nuts, 3.25c. to 3.50c., base, al 
load lots, Chicago; tie-plates, $52 to $54, 

net ton; standard section Bessemer rails, Chicas » 
base; open-hearth, $35; light rails, 25 to 45 '. ™° 
16 to 20 lb., $41; 12 Ib., $42; 8 Ib., $43; angie 08 
Chicago. 


rails t 


Structural Material.—Higher prices for 
not yet announced, appear certain to be namee, § 
the independent mills having already ad 





> 


Act 26, 


1916 


[he buying of railroad equipment grows in 
inquiry yet to be closed covers several 
The Chicago & Northwestern has 


gondolas from the Pullman Company and 
x ears from the American Car & Foundry 
[he Missouri Pacific has ordered 1500 cars, 
Pacific will build 500, the Union Pacific 
rket for 1000 box and 1500 automobile cars 
South Shore & Atlantic wants 500 of 
types. Contract awards for fabricated 


CAR 


&- 
oO 


OOK 


were individually of limited size. h 
00 tons is reported, of which the Minne 
Machinery Company took 600 tons. The 
Mill will supply 500 tons for a Union 

building at San Francisco and the South 
reet Iron Works and the Vierling Steel Com- 
an order for about 200 tons. The award 
0 tons for the new Burlington freight house 
not yet been made. We quote for Chi- 
of structural steel from mill 2.889c. 


igo delivery of structural steel it of 


es.—The selling of plates continues on about the 


; as has been reported for some weeks, though 
im quotations, at which mills have been cor 
r deliveries at their convenience, seem u! 
ld much longer. Sales of plates for Japa 
ch one transaction covering 900 tons at 4c., 
is illustrative, continue to be made. Prices 
shipment, whether of narrow or wide plates, 
eyond the power of any purchaser to wil 

and the large jobber and the small manu 
re paying alike. We quote for Chicago de 
plates from mill, at its convenience, 3.189c. 

yment we quote 3.439c. to 3.689c. i 


rt 


hij 


my 
‘ 


in., and for wide plates 4.189c. to 


Sheets.—The demand for both black and galvanized 
bing every offering of the mills. One in 
representative sold in two days his quota 
half tonnage of galvanized sheets, for 


SO 


high as 4.75c., Pittsburgh, were ob 


present level of prices sheets are more 
of equity with other finished products, 
cond half larger mills will doubtless be 
put a normal portion of their steel int 
eas there has been for some time a divert 
to other forms of finished products. Wes 


Chicago delivery, blue annealed, No. 16 
3c. to 3.439¢c.; box annealed, No. 17 and 
: ».689¢c.; No. 28 galvanized, 4.689 
. ows: N 
} N 
bars bar-iron mills have closed a larg: 
iness for first half delivery on the bas 
i the asking price has now been advanced 
Sales thus made leave a limited amount 
a We ] 
ave 


1] 


Al 


lable for first quarter delivery. Theré 
en considerable activity in steel bars, one ir 

ill having booked a round tonnage for earl; 
llowing which its price has been advanced 
P ++ 


burgh. The continuance of the 2.60c., 


iotation seems likely to be terminated 


} 


ty 


s and Bolts.—There has been some recent buy- 


r 


Y 
I 


ry 


hipment, Chicago, as follows: Bar iron, 


} 


; 


ads, 20 per cent off; less than carloads, 


r rail-carbon steel there is a less con 
the requirements of reinforcing bars 


ion work having been largely placed. 


bars, 2.789¢.: hard steel bars, 2.50c 


( £o le ‘ ~ 
- ‘ forcing t 
N g siz ! ! ul 
Ze a) t zZ t lis 


1 which connection the weakness in prices 


ea 


nt 


was further confirmed, a large part 
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of the sales being on the basis of 3.75c., Pittsbur; 


TS 


contracts 4c. still prevails. In a similar manner, recent 
inquiry from the railroads for bolts and nuts has 
brought out more favorable discounts than are quoted 
below, despite the fact that the larger makers have 


little to offer the buyer. We quote as follows: Carriage 


bolts up to % x 6 in., rolled thread, 50-5; cut thread, 
10-10-2%4; larger sizes, 35-24%; machine bolts up to % x 
} rolied tnread, with hot pressed square nuts, 50-10; 
ut thread, 50; large e, 40-5; gimlet-point ich 
screws, 50-5; hot pressed nuts, square, $2.70 off per 100 
hexagon, $2.70 off Structural rivets, 4% to 1% wu 
te. to 4.15 ase, Chicago, in carload lots; boiler rivets 


10c. additional. 


Wire Products.—The advance in prices announced 


last week was coincident with the usual gathering in 
of orders a1 ntracts on the basis of outstanding 
quotations. There is no let-up in the pressure on the 
wire mills. We quote as follows per 100 lb.: Plain 


wire, Nos. 6 to 9, base, $2.939; wire nails, $2.889; 
painted barb wire, $3.039; galvanized barb wire, $3.739; 
polished staples, $3.039; galvanized staples, $3.739; a 


Chicago 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The only inquiry of size for pips 
for municipal purposes is that for Lake Crystal, Minn 
amounting to 500 tons Aside from this, pipe com 
panies report only a scattering of routine business 


We quote as follows, per net ton, Chicago:, Water pipe, 
t in., $34.50; 6 in. and larger, $31.50, with $1 extra for 
Class A water pipe and gas pipe 

Old Material.—Further sharp advances in the price 
of scrap mark the very positive trend of the market 


There is not in progress a condition of marked ac 
tivity attended with purchases of large quantities of 
scrap, but a desire on the part of most buyers to secure 
whatever is offered at prices the least bit favorable i: 
readily apparent. The purchase of 1000 tons of heavy 
melting steel scrap at $18 is noted. The limited quan 
tity of scrap being offered stands in the way of any 
arge buying without precipitating even greater ad 
ances than have been recorded. The only railroad 
offerings last week were 4000 ton by the Rock Island, 
300 tons by the Burlington and 800 tons by the Ch 
eago & Eastern Illinoi We quote for deliver: 
buver ’ ; r . Chicago ind icinity, Pratelst 
transfer charges paid, as follows: 

| } to 7 

} ; , 

The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Rail 


road (Soo Line) has awarded a contract to the Peppard 
& Fulton Company, Minneapolis, for extending its 
dock in St. Louis Bay, Su 
The extension will be 564 ft. long, 65 ft. wide, and 75 
ft. high, and will have 94 pockets, each of 50 ton 
capacity. 


perior-Duluth, at $332,000 
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Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 24, 1916. 


Uniformity in pig iron prices has been dissipated 
by the high cost of spot coke which furnace managers 
have been obliged to seek because of the failure of de- 
liveries on contract. Foundry coke, for spot shipment, 
is correspondingly scarce and high, and this has alarmed 
the foundry trade by suggesting that it may not be able 
to obtain deliveries of iron. In their anxiety some foun- 
drymen have not hesitated to pay $22.79, Philadelphia, 
for their favored brand. So far as there is a market 
level it may be said to be somewhere between $21 and 
$22, Philadelphia. Basic continues nominally around 
$21.50, and there is one inquiry for 15,000 tons. The 
coke situation is regarded as temporary by conserva- 
tives, inasmuch as the trouble seems entirely due to 
the shortage of cars, and this probably will be relieved 
with the close of navigation on the Lakes. A large 
maker of steel bars has put its price at 2.85c., Pitts- 
burgh. Structural shapes are firm at 2.85c., Pittsburgh 
base, some of the large jobbers buying for stock at this 
figure. Billets are tighter than ever. Heavy sheets are 
stronger, No. 10 blue annealed being quoted at 2.409c., 
Philadelphia. The old material market has taken on 
a much better tone owing to strength at Pittsburgh, 
with active inquiry on the part of Fastern mills. 


Pig Iron.—The extent to which coke producers are 
falling behind on contract shipments and the scarcity 
and high cost of spot coke, all due to the shortage of 
freight cars, conditions which caused some producers 
of pig iron to sharply advance their quotations, have 
created great anxiety on the part of foundrymen as to 
deliveries of iron. One result is that spot iron prom- 
ises to become more active than it has been in the 
past two years. Meanwhile iron prices have grown 
stronger, and the situation is made more acute by a 
reported shortage of iron, despite the fact that stocks, 
though low, are no more so than they were a few 
weeks ago. Quotations show a much wider spread than 
is normal. The minimum for one brand of eastern 
Pennsylvania No. 2 X is unchanged at $22, furnace, or 
$22.79, Philadelphia; for another $21.50 is the minimum, 
and it is questionable how much of this could be pro- 
cured. One maker of Virginia iron has withdrawn 
from the market after failing to curtail business by ad- 
vancing prices. Except for a moderate reserve he is 
sold up to July 1. The largest producer of Virginia 
iron, for delivery over the remainder of the year and 
first quarter, or over the first half of 1917, quotes, at 
furnace, as follows, all sales being subject to confirma- 
tion: No. 1 soft, $19; No. 1 foundry, $18.75; No. 2 X, 
$18.50; No. 2 plain, $18.25, and No. 3 foundry, $18. 
These prices take a freight rate of $2.75. Southern 
iron is quoted at $16 to $16.50, Birmingham, the mini- 
mum being equal to $20.53, Philadelphia, but getting 
the iron north is a problem. Lake Superior charcoal 
iron is $2 to $2.50 higher with some makers. The mini- 
mum is about $20.84, Buffalo, and upward according 
to grade. Buffalo furnaces have but little foundry to 
sell. The volume of business has been good, most of 
the buyers wanting lots of 500 tons or under, although 
a few blocks of 1000 to 1500 tons have been placed. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad has closed against its re- 
cent inquiry, which called for 1000 to 2000 tons of 
coke iron and 500 to 1000 tons of charcoal iron. Con- 
sumers are anxious to contract for first half. Quota- 
tions are also out for the third quarter. No sales of 
basic are reported, but a Lebanon steel company is 
in the market for a lot said to be 15,000 tons. The 
price of basic can only be considered nominal, and by 
deduction fixed at about $21.50, delivered. Low phos- 
phorus is quoted at $40 to $42, delivered. Eastern 
3essemer ranges from $25 to $26, delivered. Quota- 
tions for standard brands delivered in buyers’ yards, 
prompt shipment, range about as follows: 


Eastern Pa. No. 2 X foundry $21.00 to $22.00 
Eastern Pa. No. 2 plain... 20.50 to 21.50 
Whtee eek, oe: INE 6 6c ec 60s dis eau sac » ame 
Virginia No. 2 plait Sie ; 21.00 
Grav forge 3 -. 19.50to 20.00 
Basic (nominal).. a 21.50 
Standard low phosphorus 40.00 te 42.00 


Iron Ore.—Arrivals of foreign ore at th 
the week ended Oct. 21 consisted of 5000 
Cuba, 6150 tons from Spain and 4150 tons f, 
Western Bessemer was recently sold in this d 
the basis of $5.45, Lake Erie port, an advan 
over the previous price. 

Ferroalloys—Agents of English makers 
to ask $165, seaboard, for 80 per cent ferrom: 
but domestic makers have done business at 
$160 is intimated as being possible. For p 
per cent ferrosilicon, $110 to $115 is asked, wit 
cent material quoted at $36.44 to $37.44. 

Plates.—Quotations for tank plates ra 
3.659c. to 4.159c., Philadelphia; for ship plate 
4.659c., and for marine boiler plates 6.159c. to 
Eastern shipyards are inquiring for several] 
tons, and the demand from every direction 
with no prospect of early deliveries. 

Bars.—A large producer has advanced its q 
for steel bars to 2.85c., Pittsburgh, or 3:00% 
delphia, although other interests continue to a 
Pittsburgh, or 2.859c., Philadelphia. Despite 
that its requirements were supposed to be « 
the Pennsylvania Railroad is in the market fo 
to 2000 tons of steei bars for delivery over 
mainder of the year. The general demand co: 
good. Iron bars are unchanged at 2.659c., Philad 
carload lots. 

Structural Material—The quotation for structura 
shapes is established at 2.85c., Pittsburgh, or 3.009c., 
Philadelphia. For one lot of 1200 tons for Western 
shipment, 2.85c., Eastern mill, was paid. Jobbers ar 
stocking up, and one in New York has taken 1500 t 
at the 2.85c., Pittsburgh, base. Bids will be opened 
to-day on 300 tons required for a building for the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company, this city. Eastern mills say 
that not a little tonnage on the books for fourth quar- 
ter delivery will run over into 1917. Ship shapes are 
quoted at 3.659¢c., Philadelphia. 

Billets.—Even the makers of billets who have had 
steel to sell now announce themselves sold up well into 
next year. They have taken business lately at $50 and up- 
ward for open-hearth rerolling billets, and $65 to $75 
for forging steel. 

Sheets.—The heavier gages are stronger, Eastern 
makers asking 3.409c., Philadelphia, for No. 10 blue 
annealed. The makers are not sold as far ahead in 
sheets as they are in other products. Export require- 
ments form a growing part of the increased demand 

Coke.—Spot furnace coke is quoted at $6.50 to $7 
per net ton at oven, and sales have been made at both 
figures. Contract furnace is nominal at $3.75. Thi 
spot market has moved upward with startling rapidity 
and created what is everywhere pronounced a serious 
situation. The tonnage sold at the prevailing high 
figures is not large, but means much to furnace mana 
gers whose contract deliveries are short. One was 
quoted $5.25 one day last week. He hesitated a coupl 
of days and then had to pay $6.50. By many the situa 
tion is declared temporary in view of the approaching 
close of Lake navigation. This will release a great 
many cars which are now engaged in carrying coal 
lower Lake ports and bringing ore from them. The 
shortage of cars is not uniformly on all roads, som 
being able to find enough to carry shipments on con- 
tracts. Consumers are inclined to be bitter over thé 
fact that they are not getting satisfactory deliveries 
on contracts while the coke producers are getting big 
prices for spot material. They declare that the pro- 
duction of coke has not lessened. Prompt foundry is 
quoted at $6 to $6.50 per net ton at oven also, a 
foundrymen are thoroughly alarmed. Contract foundr 
is nominal at $3.50 to $3.75. Freight rates from th 
principal producing districts follow: Connellsville, 
$2.05; Latrobe, $1.85, and Mountain, $1.65. 

Old MaterialL—The entire market shows a bette! 
tendency based on a more active inquiry from the mills 
It is noted that this market follows the Pittsburgh 
market more closely than formerly, and the outlook 
there is good. A number of items have been advanced 
Quotations for delivery in buyers’ yards in this district 
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Pennsylvania and taking freight rates 
per gross ton, are as follows: 


. $16.00 to $16 


20.00 to 





' : iD 2 H0 to 
r export).... . 85.00 to 56.00 
export). cevcese Cee BG 


Ou to - ou 


at t ow 


16.00 to lf 

cu. TO 

16.00 to 16 
2.00 to l 1 
0 to ] 
10.50 to 11.0 


S 0 to 


16.00 to 16 


13.00 to 


Cincinnati 

\TI, OHIO, Oct. 25, 1916.—(By Wire.) 
The Virginia irons were advanced $1 to- 
furnace price on No. 2 X $19.50. More 
been sold in this territory lately than 
period. As the Watts furnace has with 
market, this makes the delivered price 
21.96. Makers in southern Ohio are un- 
of prompt orders, and quite a number 
rnaces have been compelled to close their 
\ runaway market is not anticipated, but 
iron is said by good authorities to be 
present need of consumers. This ap- 
foundry and malleable, and lately the 
charcoal-iron makers have withdraw: 
Southern No. 2 foundry is quoted at $16, 
sis, and this is now considered the mini- 
h such iron can be bought. There are no 
es on southern Ohio foundry, malleable or 
only transactions made this week were 
of old customers. The resale iron in that 
practically been eliminated. Quite a num- 
y foundry melters who were unprotected 
rders for lots ranging all the way from 
tons for first half shipment. Other users 
ron have bought heavily, and included in 
two 500-ton lots by Ohio manufacturers 
f 800 tons to a Michigan firm. The mini- 
r cent Northern silicon iron is to-day $28 
the Jackson County producers are ask- 
ed on freight rates of $2.90 from Bir- 





$1.26 from Ironton, we quote, f.o.b. Cin 
follows: 
f'dry and 1 soft.$19.40 to $19.90 
No f'dry and 2 soft. 18.90to 19.40 
NY, foundr' 18.40 to 18.9f 
‘ t f mndr’v 17.9 to 18.4 
rec . 17.40to 17.9 
per nt silicon 29. 26to 31.2 
No. 1 76 to 23.26 
No 21.76 to Z 
No 21.26to 21.76 
] Ressemer 21.76 to t 
21.76 to 22 ) 
harcoal 21.20to 22.20 
Southern carwheel 24.90 to 25.40 


(By Mail) 


me 48-hr. coke, where urgently needed, 
1 as high as $5.25 at oven in both the 
and the Wise County districts, and one 
come to light on foundry coke as high 
is year’s movement. These figures are only 
istrate the abnormal condition now exist- 
t Connellsville 48-hr. coke ranges from 
per net ton at oven, and contract foundry 
listricts is quoted from $3.50 to $4, except 
vhich is held around $4. 


Coke 


ed Material.—_The question of good deliveries 
‘ts is still a matter of great concern be- 

‘ar shortage. The local mill is quoting 
sheets at 3.90c. to 4c., and galvanized 
».15¢e. f.o.b. Cincinnati or Newport, Ky. 
sburgh price is lower, the matter of de- 
to be rather uncertain from several mills 
hipment is required. The principal effort 
manufacturers is to take care of their old 
he base price to-day quoted by mill agen- 
Pittsburgh, on hoops and 2.85c. for bands. 


++ 


Local warehouse prices are firmer, and we quote wiré 


nails at $2.85 per kee base and barb wire at $3.70 per 





100 lb.; steel bars and small structural shapes, 3.35: 
to 3.40c.; twisted steel bars, 3.55c.; cold-rolled steel, 
2-in. and larger, 3.90c.; cold-rolled shafting, 10 per cent 
plus the list price; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.60¢ 

Old Material.—The market not quite so active but 
prices have bes advanced l f rmly about 2Z 
ton. The only two classes scrap not in demand 
are cast borings and steel turnings, the supply of which 
s larger than at any n } tory of the t 
nd ‘ormer i ire I ais] SUDS lu nis 
class of scray he heavie ides tha e more 
easily handled The 1 g na ig! 
nea ind ou ‘ na ) 
chase! Tl ‘ : 
vards, s tl iT Cll 

> 

Hi 

B 

Ire 

Piy ° 

M all t ) 

Railire 


Birmingham 
> 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 23, 1916 


Pig Iron.—Early last week the price of $15.50 for 


Birmingham pig iron practical disappeared and $16 


iron began to take its place. Several interests made 
sales at $16. A large amount of domestic and some 


1 


foreign business offered at $15.50 were turned down 
Only one producer in the district has much capacity 
remaining open for the general trade, the remainder 
being well sold up for the rest of the year at least 
Consumers are finding stocks running dangerously low 
and are clamoring for delivery. A leading pig-iro 
maker says the car shortage is cutting shipments about 
35 per cent below the iron offered for movement. Ex 
ports~are heavy, taking place largely through Mobile, 
New Orleans and Galveston. One interest alone is due 
to ship about 20,000 tons of basic for export per month 
Extreme effort is being made by railroads to relieve 
the car shortage and shippers are co-operating. Some 
relief early in November ought to become noticeable 
By that time the heavy movement of Texas crops should 
be over and more cars available for this district. The 
offerings of warrant iron under $15.50 were withdrawn 
early in the week and they were placed practically upon 
a level with furnace metal. The trend is to still higher 
prices. Spot iron bids fair to command a premiun 
Total sales for the week were from 30,000 to 50,000 
tons, mostly foundry. We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b 
Birmingham district furnaces, as follows 
No, 1 foundry | soft $16 


No. 2 foundr nd oO & 00 
No as indr 1 0 
a, ‘ y ‘ 


harcoal . Ht 


Coal and Coke.—Coal consumers for several years 
have bought from hand to mouth, but, with the car 
shortage, they have been caught napping. They are 
paying higher prices and are on the anxious seat as to 
shipments. Steam coal easily brings $2 as compared 
with contract averages of $1.20. Contract standard 
beehive coke brings $4 per net ton f.o.b. oven, and spot 
coke $4.25 to $4.50. The market is extremely active 
Furnace coke is also active at $3.25 to $3.50. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—An order for 300 tons of pipe for 
an Alabama municipality is among the largest reported 
by the leading interest. Immediate delivery sales foot 
up a volume sufficient to keep production at the level 





i 
a 
es 
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of the past six months. A shipment of 1200 tons was 
recently made to Chile, and the leading interest is re- 
ported as seeking a portion at least of the big Buenos 
Ayres specifications for 65,000 tons. The South Amer- 
ican representative of another Birmingham pipe com- 
pany is also in Latin-America looking up business. 
Sanitary shops are doing only fairly well. We quote, 
per net ton, f.o.b. dealers yards, as follows: 4-in., $29; 
6-in. and upward, $26, with $1 added for gas pipe and 
special lengths. 


Old Material.—The market is strong. The supply 
is scarcely equal to the demand, especially from small 
foundries and rolling mills. Dealings in cast scrap 
have been in heavy volume. Yard men are exerting 
special efforts to find material with which to meet the 
demand. Steel axles are eagerly sought; they bring 
from $25 to $30, and even more, if to be had in quanti- 
ties. Prices are firm. We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b 
dealers’ yards, as follows: 


Old steel axles $25.00 to $30.00 
Old steel rails 12.25 to 12.75 
No. 1 wrought 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 machinery 11.00 to 11.50 
Carwheels 11.00to 11.50 
Tram carwheels 10.50to 11.00 
Stove plate and light Y.g2o 9.7 

Cleveland 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 24, 1916. 


Iron Ore.—No change has occurred in the situation 
regarding next season’s prices except the development 
of a more general sentiment among ore firms that the 
advance should be at least $1 per ton. The question 
hinges, to a large extent, on the carrying charges, and 
ore firms are not inclined to name prices until these 
charges are established. They contend that should the 
carrying charges be advanced to $1 per ton, the rate 
wanted by vesselmen, and ore prices are advanced $1 
per ton the ore interests will not be faring nearly so 
well as the vesselmen, as the net increase on ore would 
be only about 20c. per ton, it being estimated that the 
increased cost of mining due to the higher cost of labor 
and supplies will be 30c. per ton next season. Several 
small lot sales are reported for this season’s delivery 
at a net advance of 25c. per ton over the regular price, 
the consumers paying the additional 50c. per ton cost 
for transportation charges, making the cost 75c. per 
ton above the regular prices for the season. However, 
the report is cenfirmed that the sale of 50,000 tons made 
recently directly by a mining company was at a net ad- 
vance of 50c. per ton over this season’s price. The 
severe storm on the Lakes last Friday caused the loss 
of four vessels and 54 lives and a serious delay in ves- 
sel schedules and will cut down the movement for the 
month. Ore boats were bunched at all Lake Erie ports 
early this week and some were tied up 48 hours wait- 
ing for a chance to unload their cargoes. The car 
shortage is more acute, and this is adding to delays. 
There is some demand for small lots of ore from the 
docks and furnaces are having a great deal of trouble 
in getting this ore as ore-handling equipment is kept 
busy unloading boats. All dock space has been taken, 
and to provide some additional space ore is being placed 
on the old Carnegie dock at Erie which has not been 
used for several years. Some vessel capacity is being 
offered for wild ore cargoes late in November for which 
there is a good demand. The barges of the Pittsburgh 
Steamship Company will not be sent up the Lakes after 
this week and many boats will take on their last con- 
tract cargoes before Nov. 20. We quote 1916 prices as 
follows, delivered lower Lake ports: Old range Bes- 
semer, $4.45; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.20; old range non 
Bessemer, $3.75: Mesaba non-Bessemer, $3.55. 

Pig Iron.—Prices are “higher on all grades and the 
market is fairly active, particularly in foundry iron. 
Some producers, however, have not kept pace with the 
rapid advances in prices and as a result there is a wide 
spread in quotations. One Cleveland interest has ad- 
vanced its price to $22 for foundry iron and reports a 
number of sales at $21 and some at $21.50, while an- 
other interest is still quoting foundry iron at $20 at 
furnace and considerable business has been placed in 
northern Ohio territory the past few days at that price. 
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Some inquiry has developed for foundry 


last half of next year, on which $20 ha re 
by one interest, but no sales for that de s = 


ported. Sales of basic are reported at $2 ai 
nace, and one Cleveland producer decline aod 
$20.95 for a round lot. The sale of 1700 
semer iron is reported at $26, but it is st 
erally quoted at $24. Valley quotatior 

iron range from $21 to $22. The Valley 

forge has been advanced 50c. to $20. A 
consumer has taken 3000 tons of Nort} 
iron and 1000 tons of Southern for first 

Southern iron is quite active. Several 

made at $15.50, Birmingham, for No. 2, an on 
ducers that have been quoting this price ha 
their price to $16. However, there is stil] 

ern iron to be had at $15.50. Ohio si 

scarce and two southern Ohio producers ha 
their price to $30 for 8 per cent silicon. W 
livered Cleveland, as follows: 


Bessemer 

Basic .. os shemnt $ 
Northern No. 2 foundry 

Southern No, 2 foundry 

Gray forge Ait cil nae cei len 
Jackson Co., silvery, 8 per cent silicon 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace 


Coke.—Prices continue to advance, and standard 
Connellsville foundry coke is quoted at $7 to $8 per net 
ton at oven. No prices are being quoted for contracts 
Connellsville furnace coke is held at $6.50 to $7 for 
prompt shipment. The sale of some Indianapolis 

product coke is reported to a Cleveland consumer at $ 


at oven or $7.70 delivered. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Considerable new inquiry 
is coming out for steel for specific work and the volume 
of business for early shipment is heavy. One mill has 
advanced its price for steel bars to 2.85c., Pittsburgh, 
for any delivery. An Eastern mill able to make fairly 
early shipments on structural material has advanced 
its price to 3c. Plates are very firm at 3.50c. to 4.50c, 
Pittsburgh. There is considerable inquiry from Lake 
shipyards for plates for boats of the Welland Canal 
size for the seaboard. Steel is wanted for these boats 
for second quarter delivery, but mills cannot promis: 
shipment before the third or fourth quarter. The de 
mand for light rails from coal mines has become quite 
active. The sale of 3000 tons of slabs is reported by 
Cleveland mill for shipment to eastern Pennsylvania at 
$50. The Illinois Steel Company has taken 1500 ton: 
rails for the Ann Arbor Railroad. The Nickel Plate has 
placed the spikes and track bolts for 10,000 tons of 
rails. The Lima Locomotive Corporation has taken 1 
locomotives for the Western Maryland Railroad, ar 
inquiries are pending for 77 locomotives for the North 
western and 28 locomotives for the New York, Nev 
Haven & Hartford. High-speed tool steel, which has 
been somewhat irregular, is now generally quoted 
$2.50 per pound, a decline of 25c. from the pricé 
prevailing. Hard steel bars for reinforcing purposes 
are in heavy demand, with the price unchanged at about 
2.40c., delivered. The demand for sheets is heavy, co! 
sumers being anxious to cover either for their first 
quarter requirements or to secure the best deliver 
possible. Black sheets have sold as high as 3.75c., Ob 
mill, for No. 28 and galvanized at 5.20c. for immediat 
delivery. We quote sheets at 3.40c. to 3.50c. for No. 2 
black, 3.25c. to 3.50c. for No. 10 blue annealed, 
1.75¢c. to 5c. for No. 28 galvanized. Inquiry for bar iro 
for the last half of 1917 has come out, but local m 
refuse to quote that far ahead. We quote bar iro! 
2.50c. to 2.65c., Pittsburgh. Warehouse prices are » 
for steel bars and structural material, 3.75c. for plat 
and 3.20c. for iron bars. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Railroads and impiem 
manufacturers have come into the market with ‘ars 
inquiries for their bolt and nut requirements for ‘ 
first half of next year, and considerable of this busines 
is being placed at regular prices. The current deman 
is also active. The demand for rivets continues fal" 
heavy, with prices unchanged at 4c., Pittsburg, 
structural and 4.10c. for boiler rivets, for deliver! 








: rter. Bolt and nut discounts are as fol- 


rriage bolts, % xX 6 in., matller r shorter, 
and 5; cut thread, 40, 10 and 24%; larger or 
»; machine bolts within h. p. nuts, % x 4 
horter, rolled thread, 50 and 10; cut thread, 
ger, 40 and 5; lag bolts, gimlet or cone 
juare h. p. nuts, blank or tapped, $2 10 off 

h. p. nuts, blank or tapped, $2.70 off; c. p 

blank or tapped, $2.40; hexag t 
pressed semi-finished hexagor 


:terial—Sharp advances have been made on 
spite of the rather inactive market, and 
is being offered by dealers except at 

Sales of heavy melting steel scrap have 
it $19.50 by Cleveland dealers for shipment 
wn and at $19.20 for Canton delivery, and 
19 is being asked for this grade for Cleve 
y. Railroad malleable scrap has advanced 

ner ton. The demand from foundries for cast 
mproved and prices on this grade and stove 
higher. Borings and turnings continue weak 

' f.o.b. Cleveland, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


16.75 to $17.2 
19.00 to 0. 0t 
“le 39.00 to 10.00 
ng teel scrap 17.50to 17.7 
14.50to 15.0 
ils ) lb. and overt ) 
1 malleable 12.75 to 13.{ 
r malleab 16.00 to lf 
turnings 12.00 t 
sheet scrap 12.00 to 
Per Net Ton 
$24 : 
f 6.2 to 
teel turnings and drillings ».50 to 
ling 14.00to 14 
1d wrought 17.75 to 18.( 
bar 11.00 to 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 23, 1916. 


Pig lron.—The inquiry for 10,000 tons of basic iron 
ist week went to Southern furnaces and an- 
ry from the same source for 10,000 tons of 

thern basic is pending this week, with some diffi 

nticipated as to the placing of the contract, in 

ht of the fact that the furnaces are at present evi 

inwillingness, according to their St. Louis 

ntatives, to accept a large tonnage for the de 

ight on this last inquiry. The evidence seems 

vy that practically all of the requirements of con 

the St. Louis territory have been well covered 

emainder of this year, and at least the f 

of next, if not the first half. Practically no 
e been opened for the last half of 1917. 

Coke.—No business of importance appeared. By 
e is held on a parity with Connellsville and 
iotations, but the local plant is well sold 


irst 


tinished Iron and Steel.—There has been no activity 
the marked unwillingness of the mills to 

rders for the necessarily extended deliveries. 

t out of warehouse has been active and prices 

en very firmly held at these quotations. Soft 
.00c.; iron bars, 3.25c.; structural material, 
plate, 3.80c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 

No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 3.80c.; 
vanized sheets, black sheet gage, 5.40c.; the 

i an advance, as a result of the stiffer feeling 


marke 


Uld Material—The scrap market has been strong 
vers taking freely all offerings from railroads 

ources. These, however, have been limited 

lence of a rapidly decreasing supply. Deal- 
uying to hold for future sales but this is 
» the fact that all the material which they 
‘equired to fill the orders on hand. The steel 
iries and rolling mills are all taking materials 
tracts and are also buying in a way to indi- 
heir needs are becoming more acute. This is 
hold prices and even to advance them bevond 


+ 
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the present high figures which have resulted chiefly 
from the local situation, making the St. Louis market 
for the present decidedly independent and free from the 
effects of conditions in other scrap centers 


rails are wanted and more difficult than ever to get. 


Relaying 


rhe only railroad list coming out during the week was 
one for 2500 tons from the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. We =: 


custome! 
works to St. Lou 


ls industrial district as follows 


quote dealers’ prices 1f.0.D. 


iron car x ¢ 


Ra oad 


New York 


New YORK, Oct. 25, 1916 
Pig lron.—Price advances are now the feature of 
the market and all grad ind districts are participat 
ing. On Virginia iron $19.50 was announced on Oct. 24 


as the price of the leading producer for No. 2 X. Vit 


ginia irons have figured in a number of transactions, 
including 1000 tons to a New Jersey point The same 
New Jersey foundry bought 1000 tons of 2.75 to 3.25 
silicon Pennsylvania iron at a delivered price somewhat 
under $21.50, which is « xceptior ally low However, 


other sales from Pennsylvania furnaces have been made 


at $21 at furnace and this also is the minimum price 
quoted by Buffalo furnaces for early delivery The 
Buffalo group are generally well sold for the first half 
of 1917 and on some busin recently offered have 
refused to quote. The Alabama market shows excite 
ment. Warrants were quoted at $15.75 in the latter 


part of last week and at $16 early in the present week 
Most of the warrant iror in 
freely offered. p 
ron buying 

4000 tons for first half ar 
Virginia iron made up a part of one of these purchases 
4 1000-ton inquiry is 
the last half of 1917, but few furnaces are willing t 


trong hands and is not 
New England has figured in foundry 

One Connecticut interest bought al out 

another 4000 to 5000 tor 


reported from Connecticut for 


look that far forward. The export demand still has a 
prominent plac: For export, No. 2 soft Alabama iror 
has sold as high as $16 at furnace for early shipment 
In the East a sale of 1000 tons of tandard Besseme! 
for November and December delivery was made at 


$24, furnace. One Eastern furnace, which it was ex 


pected would make ferromanganese, will continue 

pig iron until after Jan. 1. The coke situation is more 
sensational, foundry coke having brought $8 to $8.50 
at the oven, with deliveries uncertain on account of 
labor shortage. We quote at tidewater for early de 
livery: No. 1 foundry, $22.50 to $23; No. 2 X, $21.50 t 
$22.50; No. 2 plain, $21 to $21.50; Southern iron at 
tidewater, $21.50 to $22.00 for No. 1 and $21 to $21.50 


for No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft 


pales of ferromanganese are st r 


Ferroalloys. 
few and inquiries by consumers are scarce. The opi 
ion is expressed that buyers are holding off, expecting 


' 


prices as low as $150, 


' m1 
seaboard, later The present 


a 
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quotation for British alloy is $164, seaboard, with the 
domestic product obtainable at $160 to $165, delivered. 
Reports are quite general that both the leading interest 
and a large Pennsylvania steel company are offering 
their own product at $160, delivered, but the extent of 
their sales is not definitely known. While receipts 
from Great Britain in September were above the 1916 
average, amounting to over 9000 tons, reports indi- 
that arrivals in October are considerably less, in 
all probability restrictions. 
Spiegeleisen is quiet, with inquiries for about 1000 tons 
before the market. Quotations are $43 to $45, furnace. 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, is still very strong, with de- 
liveries on contract insistent and hard to meet. Dealers 
are not making contracts yet for 1917, but the expecta- 
tion is strong that the quotation will be at $100 or 
more, Pittsburgh, instead of the previous quotation of 
$86 to $88, Pittsburgh. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The has shown no 
change. The principal offerings in structural steel 
come from the railroads, the Pennsylvania, for example, 
being now in the market for about 3000 tons, mainly 
for five bridges, with some small work in Buffalo. The 
insistent bombardment of inquiries for ship plates has 
not diminished. And generally the export demand for 
all lines of finished steel continues as the conspicuous 
factor. A lot of over 300 tons of ship plates for early 
delivery was closed at no less than 5c., Pittsburgh; 
some 4000 tons of tank plates for a domestic user, 
largely for the first quarter, went at 4.50c., and over 
150 tons of marine steel went at 6c., Pittsburgh. As 
noted elsewhere, it is estimated that 25,000 railroad 
cars will be bought in the next 30 days, and in some 
quarters it is believed that car builders will pay 4c. 
for plates next year. One of the latest inquiries is for 
10,000 tons of ship plates for Norway, as soon as they 
can be obtained, but few mills, if any, have such plates 
for delivery before the second half of next year, and 
they are declining to quote at this time for second- 
half delivery. Boiler tubes are unusually active. Some 
500 tons for delivery over seven months were sold for 
domestic use at cent higher than THE 
IRON AGE quotation, and a late inquiry is for 6000 tons 
for South Africa. On the 19,300 tons of 10, 12 and 
15 mm. Bessemer bars for France it is expected that 
3c. will be the common price. The new shipbuilding 
development at Staten Island is still desirous of closing 
for 20,000 tons of ship plates, which it is willing to 
take in the second half, and it is desirous of having 
some protection for 1918, the requirements of which 
are put at 80,000 tons. We quote plain structural ma- 
terial at 2.70c., Pittsburgh, or 2.869, New York, for 
the largest lots for this year, with the price range up 
to 3.019¢., New York, from some mills and 3.35c. 
New York district warehouse. We quote wide plates 
at 4.25c. to 4.50c. for what may be obtained prior to 
the third quarter of 1917; for sheared plates up to 7 ft. 
in width 4c. in about three months and universal plates 
in several at 3.25c. to 3.50c., Pittsburgh, the 


cate 


because of government 


week 


about 30 per 


from 


weeks 


New York prices taking 0.169c. additional per pound 
for freight. Plates from warehouse range from 4c. to 
4.50c. We quote steel bars at 2.60c. to 2.75c., Pitts- 


burgh, the higher price for Bessemer steel and for roll- 
ings from shell steel discards, both of which are ob- 
tainable for relatively early shipment. 
bars at 2.669c., New York. From warehouse steel bars 
to 3.50c., New York, and iron bars, 3.25c. 
Cast-Iron Pipe.—The city of Newark, N. J., 

open bids Nov. 2 on about 2100 net 
pipe. 

has come to light in this vicinity. 
up well. Some large 
tracting for spring delivery. 


We quote iron 


are 3.35c. 


will 
tons of 6 to 36 in. 
This the only public letting of importance that 
Private buying keeps 
consumers of pipe are 
Prices are very strong. 
Carload lots of 6-in., class B and heavier, are quoted at 
$31.50 per net ton, with $1 per ton extra for class A 
and gas pipe. 


now con- 


Old Material.—Conditions continue to improve, ex- 
cept as to steel scrap for eastern Pennsylvania; an- 
other embargo against Coatesville has been in force for 
several days. A steady market is being found for steel 
scrap in western Pennsylvania and the iron rolling mills 
are frequent buyers, although not contracting far into 
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the future. A considerably better mark, 
recently been the case is now being exp: 
nearly all kinds of old material. The ex; 
for old steel rails and axles continues go 
quote buying prices about as follows to | 
and producers, per gross ton, New York: 


Heavy melting steel scrap (e: 
Pennsylvania specifications) . << we 


ister! 


Old steel rails (short lengths) or 
CQUIVEIGNE ..ccsccs 15 
SPOR GUE bo dine sae eee ee es vas 2 
Rerolling rails re wa OO one Bont 
Rerolling rails (for export)... of Waa 
lron car axles (for export).... é@ 39.4 
Steel car axles (for export).. we 0) 
No. 1 raiiroad wrought 
Wrought-iron track scrap eb 
No. 1 yard wrought, long....... wee 
Light, iron (nominal)...... 
Cast borings (clean)......... S 
Machine shop turnings (nominal) 6.2 
Mixed borings and turnings (nominal) 6.2 
Wo ROC WOR oc 2 ec bccn terme ws 14,/ 


Certain foundries appear to have a bett 
business than others and are buying in somew] 
quantities. The general foundry trade, h 
steadily buying in small lots. Dealers’ quot 
consumers of cast scrap are as follows, per 
New York: 


No, 1 cast (machinery) $17.0/ 
No. 2 cast (heavy) 14 
Stove plate ..... wate ; 12 
Locomotive grate bar ey : 11 
Old carwheels (nominal) 15. 
Malleable cast (railroad)......... 12.06 


Buffalo 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 24, 191 
Pig Iron.—The total of sales for the week exceeded 
100,000 tons of all grades, for last quarter of 1916 and 
first half and last half of 1917 deliveries. Prices are 
rising daily. The minimum for iron in this district on 
the basis of No. 2 X is now $22 at furnace, while one 
furnace interest is holding the remainder of its unsold 
product at $25 at furnace, and is not making any effort 
to dispose of it. Some moderate tonnages of special 
grade high silicon iron have been sold at $25, and one 
furnace has sold high silicon grades at $26, which is 
the highest price reached since 1907-8. An official of 
one of the largest producing interests stated to-day 
that he would not be surprised at almost any price bé 
ing attained, owing to the unprecedented situation 
coke, labor, and the other elements entering into cost 
of production. The shortage of coke has become 
pronounced that there is no telling what furnace may 
be liable to be put out of commission by inability to 
obtain an adequate supply. The margin of stocks of 
iron has been entirely wiped out, and melters are there 
fore dependent upon the current production, so that if 
anything should happen to cause the stoppage of their 
regular source of supply it would create a strained and 
serious situation. Some producers are so completely 
sold up that they are obliged to turn down large ton- 
nages offered, owing to the impossibility of taking on 
the business. A large electrical concern has this wee 
sent out inquiries for 15,000 tons of regular grades 
The quotations given below are purely nominal, 
though approximating the market for the different 
grades as closely as possible, and are for last quarter 
1916 delivery and for the first half and last half of 1917 
f.o.b. furnace, Buffalo: 





High silicon irons $ 
1 2 SON, Suh cans hoes souk eae ee 

ee OS PPP eee er 

oe.” 2 See sss sdaes . 

Js. — . ee ae. : ate 
Gray fore : . $21.00 to 
Malleable ; ee 
Rasic 2? 00 to 


Bessemer 23.00 to 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Business placed is almost 
entirely from contract customers, with no definite de- 
liveries promised by the mills. In order to secure de- 
livery some users are substituting iron bars for steel. 
Several inquiries have appeared for steel bars and 
shapes for shipment over the last half of 1917 and the 
first quarter of 1918, but mills are averse to selling * 
far ahead, even against specific contracts. Most of t! 


jobbers seem to be pretty well stocked on nail 








1916 


scarcity of wire for manufacturing pur- 
inderstood there has been very heavy cov- 
ate; mills are prorating available ton- 
becoming more thoroughly established 
g¢ to be a question of ability to supply 
ather than a question of price. 
( erial—A number of good sized sales of 
teel scrap have been made at above mar- 
portion being transactions between deal- 
short orders. Indications point to an 
price of this commodity. Labor con- 
important factor, as it is diffi- 
dealers to put material in shape on ac 
r shortage. Low phosphorus billet and 
how additional strength, and prices on 
anced 50c. per ton. The entire list shows 
liries are out for large tonnages of steel, 
scrap. We quote dealers’ asking 
ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as follows: 


tute an 


cast 


$18.00 to $18 


ind bloom ends 22.00to 2 
ight crap 19.00 to 19.5 
nacl I ast 
16.50to 17.1 
00 to { 
> OO te 
1 SO te ‘ 
0 to é 
g to 
S00 to s 
S 00 to Qn 
12.00 ] 
11.50to 124 
O¢ 
I ) 


British Steel Market 


American Billets Irregular and Lower—Pig Iron 
Firmer 
(By Cable ) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 25, 1916. 
rm, with the output of foundry and 
absorbed. Black sheets are quoted at 
billets are irregular, with occasional 
r November shipment sold at $63 c.i-f., 
asked for first quarter. Two-inch billets 
£15 10s. and special soft wire rods at 
c.i.f. France, for immediate shipment. 
slow and stock plates are irregular at 
te as follows: 


\merican 


re 


0, 112 sheets, 108 lIb., f.0.b. Wales 
ts, Ne -s, export, f.o.b. Liverpor 
ve 
Scotch, delivered local vards. { 17s. 6d 
o.b, works, £10 17s. 64d. 
.b. Tees, about 140 
We h) delivered at works in Swansea \ 


heulties in Ferromanganese Shipments 
—Pig-Iron Exports Less 
(By Mail) 


Oct. 10, 1916.—There is not 
the general outlook. The utmost is 
the present iron and steel capacity in 
with the abnormally heavy requirements 
itisfactory. Transport conditions have 
ndicated by the relaxation of railroad 


ENGLAND, 


This has facilitated the working off of 
it the pressure of national needs is as 


tinues tight, current output being 


ed, with no chance of an accumulation of 
es, owing to the quantities required to 
running contracts for home and export 
Dusiness in Cleveland foundry iron has 
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fallen off because of reduced supplies available for this 
and next month. 
The scarcity of hematite is as pronounced as ever 


r he 


iveries are 


large orders for several months ahead 


output is unequal to the 


closely 


owing to 


demand, and the del 


1uthorities pome attemp 


supervised by the 


have been made lately to secure a revision of the do 
mestic maximum price, but vain 

The total shipments of pig iron from the East 
Coast during September were only 44,969 gross tons, a 
decrease of about 19,000 tons from the previous month, 
making the aggregate for the nine months 506,365 tons, 
of which 490,287 tons we! broad, and only 16,078 
tons coastwise. The Board o [rade returns give the 
total exports fo se ptember as 72,683 tons, luding 
7573 tons of spiegeleisen, ferromanganese and ferr: 
silicon, the t i or tl e months at 746,681 tons 
being more than double the returns for the same period 
last year. 

The scarcity of semi-finished steel is acute with 


Welsh 


mains 


bars hard to get, though the official price re 
unchanged at Manufacturers are 
seriously handicapped, while importations of Americar 
material are n difficult. The 


£10 Ts. 6d 


iore and more recent e@) 





pectations th the improving supply of freight roon 
would assist development of new business have not 
been fulfilled, owing tne rther restriction of offer 

Only a limited tonnage of 2 to 4 in. billets is now offer 
ing for November shipment at about £14, c.i.f. Live 
pool, while stiff terms are quoted for Janua March 
delivery, at about $68 for 4 terial. The placing 
of new orders for finished iro! d steel for ordinary 
use is extremely difficult at any price, the current 


1 
put being earmarked for 


requiren ents 


Tin plates are quiet and pri have sagged further 


Owing to the seriously reduced output because of the 


} 
AK 


steel famine, there is no rea pressure to lig lidate st 
plates, which remain at a big premium as 
with the terms accepted by the work 


tificates on the 


compared 
against “A” cer 
basis of about 24s. 6d. for 20 by 14 
The works are required to give 
the plates rolled. 


full details weekly of 


Exports have decreased further 


Galvanized corrugated sheet exports fell to a new 
low level, only 6878 gross tons for Septe mber, Making 
a total of 110,330 tons for the nine months, a decrease 


of 128.000 tons for the 
any rec owing to the severely cur 
tailed supply of sheet bars Export business in black 
sheets is similarly hampered th: 
and American black sheets have sold at £21 for 
November shipment, c.if. Liverpool, for standard 
specifications. 

Ferromanganese rules auiet, shipments being for the 
time difficulties Indian 
manganese ores have ruled firm at 2s. 6d. to 2s. 8d 


same period in 1915. There is 


no prospect of 


over’ 


ough steel re 


trictions 


been 


being restrained by permit 
per 
unit, a little more business being reported at the higher 


figure c.i.f. French or United Kingdom ports 


September Imports of Ferrormanganese 


Imports of ferromanganese into the United States 
in September were 9 as compared with 
8515 tons in August with a monthly 
6086 tons for the first eight this 
collected by THE 
include all ports except that of New 
inderstood that none of the alloy was 
that port 
through 
O38 


7 gross tons, 
average of 
year. The 
IRON AGE 
York and it is 
received through 
Of the September imports 5972 ton 


months of 
September import statistics 


came 
1819 tons through 


New Orleans and 508 


saltimore, Philadelphia, 


nrougn 


tons 


through 


Norfolk, Va. 


Improvements are being n ade by the Anniston Stes 


Company, Anniston, Ala., in its 


They will be equipped with electric 


and 10-in. mille 


motor dy ives alr d 





when the necessary been installed the 
19-in. mill will have an output of about 200 tons per 
day. It will shortly be ready to roll rounds for delivery 


ll blanks will be 


market and for the 


to the company’s forge shop where she 
both for the 
ordnance company. The 10-in. mill w be oper 
merchant material. 


forged connected 
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Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 
lb.: New York, 16.9c.; Philadelphia, 15.9c.; Boston, 
18.9c.; Buffalo, 11.6c.; Cleveland, 10.5c.; Cincinnati, 
15.8c.; Indianapolis, 17.9c.; Chicago, 18.9c.; St. Louis, 
23.6c.; Kansas City, 43.6c.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 
32.9c.: Denver, 68.6c.; New Orleans, 30.7c.; Birmingham, 
Ala., 45c. Denver, pipe, 76.1c., minimum carload 46,000 
lb.; structural bars, 83.6c., minimum 

36,000 Ib (by rail only), pipe, 

bars, 75c., minimum 

steel and steel bars, 80c., 
minimum car No freight rates are being 
published via the Panama Canal, 


steel and steel 
Pacific coast 


structural steel and 


: 
carload 
65¢e.; steel 
carload 50.000 lb.: structural 


load 40,000 lb. 


as the boats are being 


used in transatlantic trade. 
Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels 
to ] n gies to 6 in. on o or bott legs, 4 1n. 
thick and over, and zees 3 in. and over, 2.60c. to 2.75c. 
I i I s} ipe and ire fo ows 
( , 
H-t 
‘ 
H 
( 
( 
( ' 
Plates.—Tank plates, % thick, 6 in. up to 100 in. 
wide 50 » 4 ase, } ish, 30 days, « f 1 per 
eal a a Ext ns 


rr ~ t Peewee eeeneee 
Boil in 

=> I M A c 

S bott« 


G 
Recta ilar } 
Lighte I 
* Light th 
*Lighter tl 
*Light 
*] og 
Lighte 
*Lighte I 
*Lighte f 
I hter tl p 
| hte 
to l 

oO 
Oo 

WwW 
Over 
Ov 7 , OI 

Vi 

( 
‘ 
e) r 
Over 
oO 
i) r 
17 
{ 


cC 
( é ( ) 
i ‘ 
C 
Cc ! ; 
& I ) 
(‘iy ( ) 
Cit ’ 
( 
Cire 
} 

H ke 
~ not ove! tour Str ft ( I t tape! 10 
s he having more t ( ty cht cut rn 

< heared t i! 

*y y extra for widtl 


Wire Rods.—Including chain rods 


tg S6O 
9 : 


Wire Products.—Prices to 
Fence wire Nos. 6 to Y, per 100 lb , terms 60 days or 
annealed, 


Oct. 19: 


9 


jobbers effective 


per cent discount WV 10 aays, carload lots, 
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$2.65; galvanized, $3.35. Galvanized barb 
staples, $3.55; painted, $2.85. Wire nails, $2 Galva 
nized nails, 1 in. and longer, $2 advance over ce 
shorter than 1 in., $2.50 advance over bas« 
ment-coated nails, $2.60. Woven wire fen 
cent off list for carloads, 58 off for 1000-rod ro 


for less than 1000-rod lots. 
Wrought Pipe.—The following are the j: 





load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card 
black pipe from Sept. 7, 1916, and on galv: ia 
from July 24, 1916, all full weight: 
Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches 
a, nd %&. 62 35% and \4 
1 6f 1% 3 
cg 69 514 I 
¥% to 1! 
Lap Weld 
6! 0% 1% 
6 to ¢ 66 314 1% 
t l 6: 19 
ind H. to 4 
41 to ¢ 
to 1 
I ed and Drifte 
‘ ' ¢ 3% % to 11 bu 
p {Sle 14, lap 
: 1% ] Py lap 
2, lap 
2% to 4, lay 
But | l rong, plair 
t 101% %, % and 
‘ eniZ Seas 
¢ 41 4 to 11 
La WV d, ¢ ( or r é 
61 191% Ly 
f 521 11 9 
6 114 is 
} 5% z21 to 4 
{ 4) yo to 6 
7 to 8 
) to ] 
rge jobbing trade an additional 5 per 
the ibov discounts 
Ch bove discounts are subject to the usual v 
weight of per cent Prices for less than carloads are tw 
) points lower basing (higher price) than the above 
ts on b k and three (3) points on galvanized 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on less than carloads 
freight to destination added, effective from Sept. 


1916, are as follows: 


Standard Charet 


5 oo i in 
‘ 1 I { 1% and 2 in 
' 1: 4 in 
‘ is % and 2% 
} y > ; y ‘ ‘ 4 
‘ ‘ and 36% 
to 4% { $14 to 41 
t I 17 »> and 6 in 
i4 i to 13 it 
\ nshij pe il cha 
! 
ne oO exceed £ 


‘ ft., 10 per cent 
Sheets.— Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheet 


of U. S. standard gage, in carload and larger lots, are 


a ollow s, 50 days net, or ? per cent discount in 10 days 
Blue A led Sheets 
j ( at 
j Ria N) G 
Ni { 
No { 
Ni 
N« ; 
N¢ 
Tin Mill E k Plate 
N¢ 1 
No t 1 
No ( 
Nos 
Ni 8 } 
Nic ) a 
No f 3 
Ne 1 and l 3.4 
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The Week’s Prices 


ind for Early Delivery 

York Tin, —Lead Speltez 
New New St New St 
York York Louis York Lou 
{ j 7.00 6.92% 5 
‘1.1 1.00 6.9214 1.67 
$ ) (.00 6.924 1.6% 
41.12% 7.00 6.921%, 10.2 L( 
11 ~ 9.00 6.9234 


New YorK, Oct. 25, 1916. 

iiet, but its undertone shows a stronge! 
has been active and the St. Louis quo 
Spelter has advanced during active 

Tin has been quiet, | 
higher Antimony is du 


nf 
Ua 


grades. 


arket 1S 


New York 


but the un 
There is a persistent 
irge lot for export shipment is under 
ieved that Italy is the prospect 
electrolytic can be had at 28.50c., 
lary at first quarter at 
nd first half at 27c. A 
first quar- 
Lake producers are reported to be sold 
delivery they 
inquiry has 
days, but most of it is for prompt 


therefore does not greatly interest the 


n business 18 reported, 
stronger. 
lint #¢ 


27.50c., 
} 
saie ll 


derations was made for 


March, for which quote 


come to 


small foreign 


practically the only spot metal to be had 
nd [he products business, both bras 
heavier than at any time heretofore 
shells are in great demand, but non 


ike any further orders. Were it pos 

o do they could get orders for mil 

The London market for spot yesterday 

£143 a The exports this 

Y yesterday, total 21,681 tons. Those 

f this year total 245,002 tons, against 
the same period of 1915. 


WeeK avo. 


notwithstanding the 
ness has not been heavy since last report 
higher at 41.25c. for spot 
10.8746c. to Alc. In the 
we luying was steady, though mod 
e market was dull, with 
Yesterday the 
of the demand for 
confined to small 
this month total 2005 tons, and in 
is noted that permits to ship from 
Afloat there is 2025 tons. 


market is 


strong, 


rday 


Banca at 


were 


second 
ant concessions. 
ve, with most 
been 


Banca have 


ighter. 
rhout the r delivery at 
s obtainable at 1¢c., New York, whicl 
f interest. Until about 
f independents quoted 6.85c., St 
was withdrawn following sales of 
hemical lead, after which the West 
to 6.92%c., the level at which th 
Chemical lead, 

to many but is 
coverings, etc. It is 


week lead f 


ne eading 


it is ex 


purposes, used 


ahl 
adie not 
1 


er alloys. A good business has 


rades. muc for export to Canada 
es. For strictly lead, dealers 

0c., New York. The trade is puz 
that the leading producer has also 
le past The London quotation 
£30 10s., as compared 
is. The exports this month, includ 
287] 


1 of it 


spot 


week. 


nchanged at 


tons. 


the past four or five days a heavy busi- 


€, principally in galvanizing grades, 
The quotation for spot yes- 


Ure . ] 
e advanced 
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terday was 10.25c., New York, and 10c., St. Louis. 
Sellers were disappointed because the advancing tend 
ency appeared to have halted yesterday, although the 
market was left strong. November is quoted at 
10.1244c., New York, and first quarter at 9.87%%c. to 


The 


10e. London Spot quotatio yesterday was £1 
higher than a week ago, at £54. Exports continue ex 
tremely large, amounting this month, including yester 


— 


day, to 7027 tons 





Antimony.—After good buying, especially by Cana 
dian interests, the market has irned let agall 
Business was placed around 11.75c. in bond and 1 
13.50c. duty paid. 

Aluminum.—No. | rgin met 8 9 per cent 
pure, ranges from 64c. to 66c 

Old Metals.—The market is again advancing 1] 
ers’ selling prices ire follows 

Chicago 

UCT ‘ i he tTrengetn oT 1 nme ' irket | ny 

the fF ota hipn : d the 

’ 4 f ‘ Dp | ‘ ly I I . Ly 
delivery Tin ] I é ed from a temporary 

mp and spelter gait le. We 
Ui ng copl 0) Lak 8.50 

rioa i? 2 i4 i 
neliter 10.1 nti 
v { 1 tt { U | neta ve 
} lying pl I I ir id is I 
Copper wire Cc! snam j pper hottom 
le ypper « I ed bra w i 
l ad pipe, 6« ! pewter, N ! ( 
f 0 pipe 
St. Louis 
Ocr. 23.—Metals were firmly held all the week, with 
u especially good demand. Closing quotations on 
arload lots to-day were: Lead, 6.90c. bid, th no sell 
ers pelter » ih hy th o selle those 
prices ! 12 Lake per, } electrolyt pper, 
28 TH ; al I my 14 lr ne nin ore a TY wel 
remained the top price pe for choice I ende, 
vhile for basic ore the range ‘ S65 + 0 with the 
averas or the week $67.50 ‘ imine as steady at 
D t $45, witl i ne istrict f $41 
Lead ore, in good demand, brought as high as $87, with 
the average for the week $85 On muiscellane rap 
eT WW 1ote ‘ ile a’ } 7 P W 
I | } ‘ | 12 d 
as ( } ppe l ne 7 opper 
vire, 19¢c. ead, £ ead 0 vter 
25 nfoi 
() forel trade i pepter mw nat 
oth export of mercha r i } r f export 
é import nave surpassed previous n n ng 
ires The total of m« nand expo! for pte 
was $512.847.957 bout 000,000 re thar August 
Imports of merchandise, « the contrary, fe ff cor 
siderably, being $164,128,604 hich wa 100,000 
ess that in August and S3Z,.000,000 less tl June 
which was the ec a I t Ur f ine ¢ 
of exports ove $348 j hict 
$200.000.000 larger thar he . month la \ 
For the 12 months ended th September the trade 
balance in our favor is $2,664,179,31' Net receipts 
if gold for the month amounted to $85,713,799, and for 
the 12 months reached a total of $456,032,344 
The Reliance Iron & Coke Compar y, Cincinnati, has 


opened an office in room 1742, Frick Annex, Pittsburgh, 
I 

} ox, s peen cor nected W th 
years and prior to 


& Uo Chi 


12, Fi 
n charge of R. S who ha 
its Cincinnati offices 
that was with Walter 


> . 
cago Pittsbu 


‘ 


or about three 
Wallingford 


offices 


their 


roh 


and 


Farm Implement Manufacturers Meet 


Industry Suffering fr« 
Great Opportunities fe 


casted — Government 


The twenty-third annual convention of the National 
Implement and Vehicle Association, Atlantic City, Oct. 


18, 19 and 20, was attended by about 250 manufacturers 


and others connected with the agricultural machinery 
and equipment industry and representatives of firms 
which serve the industry. It was accounted one of the 
largest and most successful conventions the associa- 
tion has held. The farm implement industry has been 


hard hit by the war, and naturally there was not the 
amount of optimism over immediate prospects that has 


been in evidence at recent trade gatherings in other 
lines, but that great opportunities will present them- 


selves when peace comes was conceded. The high cost 
materials was a delicate subject with most of the 


manufacturers; as one speaker expressed it 


of 
a subject 
too disagreeable for discussion. 


The convention was called to order in the Hotel 
Traymore by J. F. Donahue, Russell, Burdsall & Ward 
Bolt & Nut Company, Chicago, president of the aux- 
iliary membership of the association, who made the 
address of welcome, to which Capt. C. F. Huhlein, Louis 


ville, Ky., responded. 


FARMERS STILL WANT 
A. da. iu, Gale Mfg. 
president of the association, in 


on the fact that implement 


HUGE CREDIT 


Brosse: Company, Albion, Mich., 
his address, laid 
manufacturers extend enor 


stress 


mous credit to the farmers of the country, probably 
$100,000,000 of which is unnecessary. In contradis- 
tinction to this condition he declared that the average 


farmer is willing and anxious to pay cash for his auto- 
mobile. He declared that the terms prevailing to-day 
in many cases were those of the pioneer days of the in 
dustry, 30 or 40 ago. The experience of the 
past year with the implement manufacturers has been 
directly opposite to that of most industries, but he saw 
hope for the future in the co-operation of the Federal 
Trade Commission, legislation like the Webb bill and 
the growing tendency of the Government to allow 
manufacturers to co-operate, especially with regard to 
export trade. 

Secretary and General Manager E. W. McCullough 
reported that forty meetings of committees and depart- 
ments of the association had been held in the year, most 
of them at the home office at Chicago. Early in the 
year departments had been created, each composed of 
members in line or commodity, and great benefit 
had resulted. 

Referring to educational books and pamphlets, Mr. 
McCullough said that the association had in the year 
printed and circulated 100,000 copies. He said: “One 
of these, ‘Turning Your Capital,’ explaining the law, 
the methods and the use of the note-discounting priv- 
ilege, given under a special ruling of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and relating to paper taken for ‘agricul- 
tural purposes’ is a masterpiece of simplicity, and dis- 
tribution to the banks, dealers, traveling salesmen and 
others interested and will continue to be an inval- 
uable aid to the shortening of terms and the improving 
of the retailer’s methods.” 


years 


one 


is 


business 


MAIL-ORDER COMPETITION AGGRESSIVE 


He said the association was in good standing with 
all Government agencies with which it came in contact. 
He suggested that the members should take the retail- 
ers in their confidence and explain to them the diffi- 
culties encountered in manufacturing and distributing. 
He also said that several forms of selling competition 
should be given more attention. Of mail order distribu- 
tion, he said: “While we have believed our line to be im- 
mune to a very great extent, the fallacy of this con- 
clusion will be revealed by even a casual investigation.” 

In conclusion, he said: “Government 
commissions realizing that there can 


agencies and 


are be no eollu- 


ym War Conditions But 
x the Future Are Fore- 
Attitude Reassuring 


sion or detrimental co-operation in suc} 

tion as ours, comprehending a membersh 
competitive. They are also appreciati 

economic waste which has been going 

years, through the unintelligent competit 
facturers in various lines, and to-day the, 
with a sympathetic eye the efforts being 
better conditions.” 

C. E. More, Chicago, attorney to tl 
urged the necessity for closely watchin; 
He said: 

“There are now pending before the Fed 
Court many important cases which must 
of at an early date. The decision of th 
way or the other, might materially aff: 
However, one gathers a very strong impr: 
reading the decisions of the higher cow 
not their disposition to tear down any legit 
ness, but to construe the law that 
will be done. The rule of reason is bec 
and more applicable.” 

W. H. Stackhouse, French & Hecht 
Ohio, chairman of the Committee on National Ls 
tion, in his report, soundly rapped the Adan 
law. 


sO 


Snrir 


HOW COSTS ARE GOING UP 


The Thursday morning session opened with an ad 
dress by G. W. Mixter, Deere & Co., Moline, Ill. a 
titled “Operating Value of Cost Systems,” a part 
which appears in another part of this issue of 
Tue Iron Ace. Mr. Mixter and his company were 
highly praised for his frank exposition of the subject 
which was illustrated by numerous lantern slides. An 
interesting diagram, projected on the screen, illustrated 
the comparative total cost of manufacturing 
typical farm implement with steel at 1.20c., 1.90 
2. 60c., with business normal and reduced 25 per cent, 
the figures being based on actual facts. They follow 


¢ 


Normal Volume 
90¢e 


Normal Volume 





J 
Total cost of manu- 
facturing ee $2.72 $2.85 $3 $ 
Productive material... 1.17 1.82 1.82 
Labor 0.33 0.33 0.33 
Increase - gs 0.71 0.54 
Per cent . s 35 41 
H. J. Hirshheimer, La Crosse Plow Company, 4 


Wis., chairman of the Committee 0! Manu- 
facturing Costs with Uniform Cost System, presented 4 
lengthy report on a uniform accounting system whic 
the committee had devised, and to which informa! ap 
proval had been given by a member of the Feat 
Trade Commission. acer 


Crosse, 


Several members urged the ado] 
tion of a uniform system, and it was maintaine 
there was no potent reason why manufacturers 
not compare costs. The question was one, however, 
which the legal department of the Government 

to give a ruling. A majority of those present exp! 


sn 


a willingness to co-operate, and the report W 
ferred to the executive committee of the ass 
with power to act. 

At the Thursday afternoon session Dr. E. E. Pr#' 
chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Don te 
merce, gave an address, beginning with a! - 


export figures, and dwelling in particular 07 
mous recent growth in exports. He believed tha’ 
plement manufacturers could profitably tur , 
tention to the manufacture of machinery for \™ 
vesting of crops not raised in this country, 
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‘e, coffee, tea, etc. He believed that 
the Webb bill, which did not get through 
which proposed that manufacturers 
promote export trade, is inevitable. 
hat when the war comes to an end the 
ountries of the world will find them- 
adequate supply of farm-operating 


ler of the Thursday afternoon session, 
morning, were devoted to topics of 
the agricultural implement trade. 
uet was held Friday evening. 
¢ resolution, indorsing the settlement 
sputes by arbitration was adopted: 


the welfare of the country at large 
I t interests of the vast number of 
raged in agricultural, commercial 
whatsoever capacit'y, the prosperity of 
contingent upon the continued successful 


lroads and other great public utilities, we 
ndorse the eminently practical Amer 
ng for settlement all industrial dispute 
to a non-political board of arbitratior 


ng resolution dealing with the subject of 
merchant marine was passed: 


urge the Congress of the United 

h legislation as will encourage and assist 

build and successfully operate and main- 

rchant marine to the end that American 

ntain and increase their present for- 

estrictions and limitations that the great 

’ Europe may impose upon their respec- 

rines in their commerce with the present 
nt countries 


11 business session the following were 


for 1916-1917: 
OFFICERS FOR 1916-1917 


Joseph Dain, Deere & Co., Moline, IIl. 
f Executive Committee, C. S. Branting- 
Brantingham Company, Rockford, Il. 
and general manager, E. W. McCullough, 
roe Street, Chicago. 
Committee: H. M. Wallis, J. I. Case 
Works, Racine, Wis.; G. A. Ranney, Interna- 
Harvester Company, Chicago; P. E. Herschel, 
Mfg. Company, Peoria, Ill.; G. R. James, 
Graham Wagon Company, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Stackhouse, French & Hecht, Springfield, Ohio; 
McLean, Roderick Lean Mfg. Company, Mans- 
William Black, B. F. Avery & Sons, Louis- 
H. N. Wade, U. S. Wind Engine & Pump 
Batavia, [ll.; J. B. Bartholomew, Avery 
Peoria, Ill.; H. J. Hirschheimer, La Crosse 
ny, La Crosse, Wis., and George N. Peek, 
& Co., Moline, Tl. 
presidents are as follows: A. B. Thielens, 
Corporation, South Bend, Ind.; G. P. Alex- 
\ultman & Taylor Machinery Company, Mans- 
Uhio; Bradford Brenton, Grand Detour Plow 
Dixon, Ill; Clyde L. King, Atlanta Plow 
\tlanta, Ga.; C. M. Burdette, Sharples Sep- 
mpany, West Chester, Pa.; H. C. McCartney, 
t Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; W. D. 
Mfg. Company, Fort Atkinson, Wis.; 
ytag, Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa; H. W. 
Wa ter A. Wood Mowing & Reaping Machine 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y.; Frank Bateman, Bate- 
vompany, Grenloch, N. J.; C. B. Dempster, 
Mill Mfg. Company, Beatrice, Neb., and 
Ranken, Henderson Wagon Works, Hender- 


n- 


an Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, 
contract for extensive additions to its 
Four open-hearth furnaces will be 
ie building housing this department will 
loubled in size. All the auxiliaries, such 
buggies, charging machines, etc., will 
additional soaking pit is also under con- 
the power plant a new 4500-kw. West- 
flow turbine will be installed. 
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MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS 


Opening Session of Convention at Hotel Astor, 
New York, Tuesday, Oct. 24 
“We mi 


1ight picture business America as a grea 
forge made white hot, as the demand from Europe has 


blown upon it like a mighty bellows. The am have 
rung, the workers have toiled, and still the cry has 
been for more, more. But this Hercules of war will 
grow weary. The giant bellows will lose its fore 
Will there then be a sufficient demand to keep all busy? 


America wants and needs all the prosperity it car 
get, so in the midst of unprecedented prosperity let us 
not forget to prepare for other days. We represent an 
industry that is fundamental in the world—more funda 
mental to-day than ever before. We manufacture the 
mechanism which keeps men always at the topmost 
point of civilized development. It is an honor to be 
machine-tool builder. It is more than an honor—it is a 
national responsibility, as it never was before, that th« 
machine-tool builders of America should be the builder 
of the best machine tools.” 

In these words President J. B. Doan sounded the 
keynote of the annual meeting of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, Oct. 24 and 25. The regisiration for the first 
day was 140, thoroughly representative of the machine 
tool industry. The work of that day consisted largely 
in the appointment of committees and in sectional com- 
mittee meetings. A nominating committee consisting 
of P. G. March, F. H. Brown and O. B. Illes was ap- 
pointed to bring in the names of officers to be voted 
Other 
committees appointed were an auditing committee com- 
posed of Wallace Carroll, Fred Eberhardt and George 
William Lodge, C. H. 
Norton and J. N. Heald; a convention committee to 
Fred Geier, B. B. Quiller 
and E. T. Clary. One of the most interesting features 


upon in the closing session of the convention. 


High; a resolutions committee 
select the next meeting place 


of the day was an address by Frank F. Dresser, Worces- 
ter, Mass., on the subject of “Health Insurance.” This 
address and the president’s address will be reviewed 
more fully in the next issue of THE IRON AGE. 


Standard Shipbuilding Corporation to Expand 


Jose Marimon, president Banco Espanol, Havana, 
Cuba, has acquired control of the Standard Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation, 44 Whitehall Street, New York City 
It is the intention of the new management to expend 
about $2,000,000 in developing the plant at Shooters 
Island, N. Y. New slips and power houses will be built 
to increase the capacity of the yard to 16 ships. A con- 
siderable portion of this expenditure will be for equip- 
ment, including machine and pneumatic tools, cranes, 
plate bending rolls, punching and shearing machines, 
hydraulic presses, etc. Orders for a portion of this 
equipment have already been placed. At the present 
time six steamers for foreign delivery are being built 
at the plant, each of which requires approximately 3000 
tons of steel. The first of these steamers is to be 
delivered about December. The officers of the company 
are Jose Marimon, president; Wallace Downey, first 
vice-president and general manager; W. R. Bush, sec- 
ond vice-president, and Henry W. Baird, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The first meeting of the season of the Providence 
Engineering Society took the form of a house warming 
of its new quarters at 29 Waterman Street, Providence, 
R. I. It has leased the entire second floor of the build 
ing and has had the rooms remodeled to suit its needs. 


The Gage Structural Steel Company, Chicago, an- 
nounces that its new plant at 3123 South Hoyne Ave- 
nue has been completed. With the much larger equip- 
ment installed, the company now has facilities for a 
much larger business. 
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Machinery Dealers Meet in New York 


Danger of Second-hand Offerings — 
Builders Must Give the Dealers Right 
Prices to Combat New and Cheap Tools 


ANY questions owing their existence to present 
abnorma nditions wel discussed at the fall 








meetin f the National Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association, Oct. 24, at the Hotel Astor, New 
York. Through the two sessions the was ex 
presse i tl é ‘ e need < n ilert to 
I I I € 1 the wal Those 
I tend é é é of the association who sell 
macl I ering wa the one usual 
with the ‘ ) National Mactl lool Build 
é \ lr} el vere ( i » order by 
Pr d W. Strong, St Ca & Hammond 
Compan\ ( inc Ohio, wh vA wa to Vice 
preside! W. J. Rac f EB. A. K { p Cin 
inna Of! I l ‘ I ne a i machine 
tool ntere s 

M Rad te s tnat tl € f I ably 100 
more manu re I née I there ere 
two years ag Mar | re 1 ithes and tools 
especially tor the ma ifacture of wa munitior wil 
discontinue when the emergency pass« 

George Cherrington, Brown & Zortman Machinery 
Company, Pittsburgh, asked if it we not time for 
plar fo irtailing operating expenses, in view of 
their increase of the past two years, provided there can 
be reduction without impairment of efficiency. Inc 
dentally he noted that some manufacturers have re 
duced their cash discount from 2 to 1 per cent, while 
others have eliminated the discount 

HENRY PRENTISS ON GENERAL SITUATION 

Henry Prentiss, Henry Prentiss Company, Inc., said: 

It is 1 ( tw e we ci enced 
ve i 

bh 
pur ge] 
I 
‘ 
I 

M 
th 
"ee 

‘ As ou s ! 

a } 
co ju \ WwW 7 
needs ' : 

deq 
pane ( 
t = I ‘ I I r\ 
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t ji ‘easonable to believe that it will | 
with South Ame! 
1 I op The latte will 
to replace cheap haz l 
the war's destructive 


Conse rvative Policy Sugage 


In discussing the question as to the p 
will confront the machinery dealers afte: 
ditions become normal the statement w 
$750,000 worth of second-hand machinery w 
on the market within 30 days in the Pitts! 
by firms which are now completing munit 
The member said that under these condit 
first” was a good slogan, and that under thes 
stances he would go slowly in acquiring sto 

Another member said that about eight 
there was a temporary lull in the Clevelar 
which was a source of worriment because of the s 
on hand, but that it quickly disappeared with the re 
vival in demand. With regard to the future this men 
ber thought that dealers should not buy heavily int 
the future unless the manufacturers agree to stand 
back of them in the matter of prices. He pointed out 
that many manufacturers will have to run fully a year 
before they can assemble the stock they had on hand ir 
August, 1914. The statement was made that practi 
cally all consumers would prefer new machines 
second-hand, and that the movement of the former v 
argely up to the manufacturer inasmuch as 


largely a question of price. 
PATH OF NEW MAKERS NOT EASY 


L. J. Hammond, Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Com 
pany, Cleveland, in a letter, gave it as his opinion that 
a great many of the machinery dealers are unneces 
sarily annoyed by the unusual conditions now existing 
He wrote: “It is true that there are several new ma 
facturers of machine tools, but it is equally tr 
there are a number of new selling agencies. 

The unusual conditions referred to are in th 
working a hardship on the new companies. They 

it very difficult to get satisfactory equipment, an 
more difficult to work up a satisfactory orga! 

with the result that they have so far, very fev 
been able to turn out a satisfactory produ 
that could actually be regarded as competit 
few of them will continue to improve and ultimate! 
be a success, but it is my opinion that the majorit 
them will fall by the wayside.” 

On the question as to what are the real r 
between the manufacturer and the dealer, 
sensus of opinion was that the dealer is at 
general merchant and manufacturer’s agent 
when he controlled a product in a given terri 
Charles S. Farquhar, Chandler & Farquhar, Bos' 
Mass., said that the agent should practice loyalty ' 
fullest extent 

Discussion was had on the question as 
the dealer’s position was weakened by the entr 
his customers into large corporations which mign! 
solidate the purchasing of a number of compa! 
the hands of a few purchasing agents, with a com 
quent possibility of the machine-tool builder seexiné 
sell to the large company through special é; 
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ng to the question, W. T. Todd, Somers, Plea for the Honest Buye 
mpany, Pittsburgh, said he knew of no 

vuld boast of more consolidations of the 

. than Pittsburgh, but that it had simply 

ilers to receive orders heretofore un- 

size. They had the further effect of 

neerns from the retail into the jobbing 

trong said he believed the consolidations 

iys. They had increased sales in some 

ther business had been lost because 
purchasing offices. Ten years ago 
lustry was new and unorganized with 
buying was loosely done, a fault 
orrected 
was made that most large concer 
io business with the dealer, but Vice 
ffe said he had heard of some larg 
h showed a tendency to deal direct]; 
irer. Henry Prentiss said that the “ 
showed the wisdom of having ex 
irrangements with the manufacturer 
e dealer was protected. 

n was raised as to how far manufac 

have disregarded the dealers’ positio Mr. Hi é he 

rence in deliveries to other purchasers Mi har aga i the quest 

ises or other consideration, but it wa ellum pt ties, th particular reference to the at 

le or none of this unfair preference tude of ifacture? nd deale1 What, he asked 

WI One case was mentioned where a will become of the spe t which have me 

had favored a customer, but it wa the market since the war started, some of the 

nlea of the customer that he was in dirs facture which have fitt then es to turn 

was involved. machine ' ree ymbet al on He 
‘ ced 1 ney vould ome ym pe t f ‘ 
LITTLE HARM FROM CANCELLATIONS manufacturers They exist 1use th ular mar 
facturers cannot supply the demand 

ight out that, as a rule, there had beer Wien einai Radcliffe ah that ian alee 

the practice of taking orders not subject wit) eventua tae ae ation ' ; 

n, but most of the members said that using sikimaiiond ceilane 3 St onda ated 

ellation had been allowed the machines taker im analiniliaiaaiines: eeetinl, ice cdaeiaii ees meal fel! Dealt oad 
been resold at an increased profit. George  oomnanies in ¢ ae anata to eee baie 
Vonnegut Hardware Company, Indianapolis, who already were firuring ot alias Caer meet lal tn 
that in one case his firm had found it neces tha haad Mees atties Che deakioel f peace, and that 1 
ept cancellation because their customer was) wa, not improbable that thev would be comnetihne of 
me a competitor by selling the tools. He poco for wh teen ‘ aE toh Ay 
mditions differed, and that fairness should ther member said that under such conditions it was 
nry Prentiss said his company had had no jynoymbent on manufacturers to see that their price 
th cancellations and that where the necessity § wore not too hich when the c1 comes. and that tt 
hey were granted, as it was better to avoid wa. the disposition of dealers to meet es le al 
ilthough where large orders were involved his j,anufacturers provided the prices fixed by the latter 
made it extremely emphatic that the con “o vials. Shet the menutaciecers Gin olla eatin 
d not be cancelled, and in cases had exacted spoucht to the subject was admitted , 
evidence of good faith. . 
point the question was raised as to what PRICES PLAY A LARGE PAR 
ild be followed when peace is declared 
ellations should be permitted or some form Reference was made to the advisability of a cut 
levised which would impose a penalty for prices at the psychological moment with a view of 
ance. The danger of carrying an overstocl startine buying. but the point was made that when the 
vas referred to also. builder of tandard machines lowered their price 

Strong spoke of a letter which had been’ there would be cutting also by the makers of aewer and 
tomers of his house, which reviewed con- cheaper machines Incidentally it was brought out 

ferred to the machines which the customer that at least one manufacturer was contemplating 

ler and stated that if cancelled at a later date further advance \ member d he knew of four new 

of 25 per cent would be imposed. Of thos« lathe builders, but only one intended to rer n in the 
nly two sent discordant replies. Mr. Strong business permanent; 

-) per cent clause was placed in the letter Secretary-Treasurer Thon \. Fernley, in | t 
tain earnest consideration of the letter and port, touched on matters which had occupied the at 
rs’ actual requirements than with any idea tention of the officers in the year, and in part said 

nt. In this connection another part of 
nd’s letter was read, in which he said: 

y it even a for r 
=» e! firm order or S ! £ 
7 t | ‘ incellat n Ww th he ; tinr ‘ 
ven the manufacturer. The whol 
he manufacturers repeatedly express¢ P 
ndition was permissibl« I am confident be 
t incellation clause had been rigid i 
! have more than doubled the nun The Republic lron & Steel Company has opened ar at 
‘the dealers and with the manufas office in Boston in the John Hancock Building, Devon 7 
Seti tia can Sn eee oecottetie, Shire Street. William H. Hunter, who has been trave 
: , ge ing in the Boston territory for the New York office 
become effective until the work “ 7 : : ’ 
d to such a point that the fact will remain as the Boston representative of the con 3 
loss to the manufacturer pany. 4 








Iron and Industrial Stocks 


NEw YORK, Oct. 25, 1916. 

The strength of the stock market has been well sus- 
tained, with some securities realizing new high records. 
United States Steel common sold up to 121%, selling 
higher than the preferred for a brief period. Practi- 
cally every stock in the list showed a marked advance 
during the week. The range of prices on active iron 
and industrial stocks from Wednesday of last week to 
Tuesday of this week was as follows: 


- eat” co! » = 26% Harb-Walk, Refrac., 
Allis-Chal., pre Sf , 81% com ° 125 
Am, Can, con 6014,- 63% Int. Harv. of N. J., 
Am. Can, pref 113 115 com 116 -119% 
Am. Car & Fdy,., Int. Harv. Corp 
com. . 66%- TOM com 78 - 80 
Am Car & Fdy., La Belle Iron, 
pref ee 117%-119 con 7T6%- 717% 
Am. Loco., com 78%- 83% Lackawanna Stl. 84%4- 88% 
Am. Loco., pref..105 34-107 Lake Sup. Corp 14 - 14% 
_ pad. com. 100-404 au dv - Steel 664%4- 68% 
f Ship, com i 9 Nat on Stm 
Am, Ship, pref.. 92 - 92 com * : ee. aie 
Am, Steel Fdries. 61 - 64% Nat. En. & Stm 
3ald. Loco., com. &831%4- &7% pref , 8 ——9ge 
Zald. Loco., pref.108 -109 N. Y. Air Brake.157 -162 — 
Beth. Steel, com.549 -629 Pitts. Steel, pref 105 
3eth Steel, pref .136% Pressed Steel, 
Cambria _ Steel 124% -145 com 6714- 74 
Carbon Stl., com. 92 - 92% Pressed Steel, 
Carbon StL, pref. . ..-104 -105 
Pe Prk ), pref 6 oe Preemie: 52%- 551 
‘ . ‘ il paisa) 
Central Fdry., Ry. Stl. Spring, 
_ com ene ces 13 - 15 pref ...1005¢-101 
Central Fdry., Republic, com... 74 - 80% 
: POE. wick ce . 28 29%, Republic, pref...112 112% 
Chic Pneu. Tool. 721%4- 73% Sloss, COM, «2.0. 60%- 64 
Colo. Fuel ...... 533- 5614 Sloss, pref. 9614- 98% 
Cruc Steel, com. 84%4- 90% U. S. Pipe, com.. 24%- 2614 
Cruc, Steel, pref-121 -123 =U. 8. Pipe, pref. 56%4- 58 
d , pref. 9 - 96 U. S. Steel, com.113%-121% 
Driggs-Seabury . 8&7 90 U. S. Steel, pref.120%4-122 
Gen. Electric 180%-187% Va. LL. C. & Coke 47 - 49% 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 42%- 4 Warwick : 9% 
Westing, Elec §6214- §64% 


Dividends Declared 


The Crucible Steel] Company of America, 2? per cent or 


account of bac dividends on the preferred stock, payable 
Nov. 19 
The De Long Hook & Eye Company, regular quarterly, 2 


per cent, payable 


I Nov 
The National Lead 
cent on the preferred stock, payable Dee 
The Penn Seaboard 


pavable Nov. 1 


‘ ‘ “ool 
Company, regular 


quarterly 1% per 


Steel Corporation, regular quarterly, $1, 


The Atlantic Steel Company, regular semi-annual, 3% per 
cent on preferred stock, payable Novy. 1 

The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Company, regular quar- 
terly, 1% per cent on the common stock, pavable Nov. 15 

The American Window Glass Machine Company, 12% per 


cent on the preferred stock, payable Nov 


The Cambria Steel Company, regular quarterly, 1% per 
cent, payable Nov. 15 

The Crocker-Wheeler Company, regular quarterly 11% per 
cent on the common and 1% per cent on the preferred stock, 


payable Oct. 16 


The Dominion Bridge Company, Ltd., regular quarterly, 2 
per cent and extra 3 per cent, payable Nov. 15 

The Grant Motor Car Corporation, regular quarterly, 1% per 
cent on the preferred stock, payable Nov. 1 

The Mitchell Motors Company, regular quarterly, $1.50, 
payable Novy 24 

The Packard Motor Car Company, regular quarterl) ; per 
cent on the common stock, pavable Nov 

The Willvs-Overland Comrt I regular larter! Te on 
the common stock, payable Noy 

The J. G. Br Company, regular quarter 1 p cent on 
the preferred stock, payable Ne 


Locomotive Orders 


Locomotive orders in the last week were 67. The 
Paris Orleans Railway has ordered 50 Mikado locomo- 
tives from the American Locomotive Company. The 
Lima Locomotive Corporation will build 10 Mallet loco- 
motives for the Western Maryland, equipped with 
Jacobs-Shupert fireboxes. Inquiries were 15. 


The Lincoln Steel & Forge Works, St. Louis, of 
which Frank S. Barks is president, has under con- 
struction a structural steel fabricating plant, which is 
expected to be ready for operation in about six weeks. 
The principal building is 90 x 200 ft., with a long crane 
extension. The plant will employ about 50 men at the 
beginning, and will increase the force as rapidly as 
men can be obtained and trained. A large acreage 
of unoccupied land adjoins the plant, enabling exten- 
sion as the business requires. 
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Steel Ingots from Steel Foundries 


Steel ingots are absorbing the attent 
foundries in the Chester, Pa., district. 
plants there are about to manufacture acid 
ingots on a considerable scale. Every 
has normally more melting capacity than 
to absorb it and the excess is to be taken 
In addition one foundry is building an ex 
probably of 25 tons; another is starting 
25-ton furnace and a third one is to op 
capacity its complete open-hearth equipme 
not necessary for steel castings will go int 

The molds used are of cast iron, 9.2 in. 
and are poured large end up with a hot 
understood that 20 per cent is cropped by 
breaking, after which the ingots are indi) 
spected and accepted if the fracture is 
One ingot from each heat is machined bef 
ance of the entire melt. Each heat will 
125 ingots. After acceptance the ingots are shipped 
to shell makers. The general practice there is to 
forge the pieces under hydraulic presses after which 
they are annealed and machined. No other heat treat 
ment than ordinary annealing is permitted. 

The specifications call for 0.45 to 0.55 per 
bon, about 0.60 per cent manganese, 0.30 per cent as 
maximum for silicon, and 0.045 per cent as maximum 
for sulphur and phosphorus. Some foundries are hay 
ing difficulty in meeting the sulphur specifications for 
these as well as for raiiroad castings, because of 
abnormal sulphur content of some pig iron now being 
made. 

One large foundry has recently made a considerable 
number of small sand-cast ingots for forging into 
shanks for anchors. So great is the demand for cast 
steel anchors of all sizes that this method has been re- 
sorted to in some cases instead of waiting for the usual 
‘ast shank. 

All of the six open-hearth foundries and the one 
converter foundry at Chester are booked far ahead. 
The labor problem has been and is a serious one. There 
has been some slight relief recently by the discharge 
of over 2000 men by the Remington Arms Company at 
Eddystone. Many of these were formerly molders, me- 
chanics and laborers, attracted to clean work on auto- 
matic machines at nearly double former wages. 

The converter steel foundry near Chester using the 
Stoughton oil-burning process reports excellent results, 
especially as to sulphur, the steel running as low as 
0.04 per cent when oil is used as a fuel. 


Industrial Apprenticeship for High School 


Students 


As the result of a conference between W. IF’. Roberts, 
vice-president Bethlehem Steel Company, and the super- 
intendent of public schools of South Bethlehem, Ps., 
it has been decided to add a four-year industria! cours 
to the regular high school curriculum. Students will 
study part of the day in the steel company’s various 
departments so as to gain practical knowledge. Hence 
forth boys can stay in school and simultaneously serve 
an apprenticeship in any department of the stee! work: 
for which they have a bent, receiving wages at the same 
time. 


iW 


Important copper deposits at Little Bay, about 21 
miles north of St. John’s, Newfoundland, are reported 
by the Canadian press. The lode is claimed to be 30” ft. 
wide with veins 1 to 2 ft. wide, containing nearly pure 
cupro-pyrites running as high as 29.50 per cent coppe 
The deposit, it is believed, promises to be one of t 
richest in British North America. 


, 


The Chamber of Commerce of Massillon, Ohio, whic! 
has been active in inviting industries to that cl 
recently carried through successfully, with less than 
six weeks for organization, the Massillon Industri® 
Exposition and Efficiency Show. hat 


itt 


It is estimated that 
more than 50,000 visitors came to the city in the wee 
of this exposition. 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works | 


CONDITIONS NEAR NORMAL 
New York Shipyard Needs Equipment 


Requirements Total $2,000,000o—Markets Are 
Brisk Despite General Absence of Large 
ists—Labor Conditions Improve 


Shipbuilding Company, Shooters 
York, which was lately acquired by in- 

ided by Jose Marimon, president Bank 

Espa! Havana, announces that it will require 
ilued in the neighborhood of $2,000,000, the 

some of which has already been arranged. 

ut the entire country the machine-tool 

rs to be on a more nearly normal basis than 

e since the war started, although this, of 

es not apply to prices. 


indard 


Sales of one or two 
mall groups, and enough of them to make 
are characteristic of all the markets. For 
part deliveries are slowly becoming better. 
the Atlantic seaboard shop managers are in- 
sk in some cases why they should buy ad- 
when they cannot find skilled mechanics 
nerate them. 
cago the trade welcomes the more normal 
les which now prevails. Railroads are doing 
ty buying in that city and in some others. 
nati the belief is held that the railroads 
y take up the slack when war buying and 
to it subside. The jobbing machine shops 
ti are busy. 
t an improvement in labor conditions is 
| while there are no large orders for ma- 
e are enough small ones to make the market 


nd in Milwaukee continues insistent. A 
on in that city is an increase in the vol- 
Francisco buying is general, but large or- 
" The lumber interests in the Pacific 
hard hit by the shortage of freight cars, 
lilding industry continues to thrive, it 
ted that steel and wooden ships valued at 
inder construction. 


New York 


NEw YorK, Oct. 25, 1916 
catching up, but they are still far 
orders to be lost because prospective 


it the required time, even for tools 


iS¢ 


great dearth of mechanics to be a detri- 
that shop managers ask why they 
they cannot get men to operate them 
excellent volume of inquiries coming 

es for one or a few tools. Here and 

ire buying a machine or two, but they 
facturers outside of the machine tool line 
ut machines, and it yet remains to be seen 
ultimate effect of this activity. 


of 


Meanwhile 
tools are planning to refine and improve 
nd in some cases to extend their line. 


Mfg. Company, Rochester, manufacturer of 
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Mice 


PLDC 


WU 


CUUEUEELUODEUTAEUOEA ETTORE DERE 


pumps, has et ntract for the erectior f n 


its tactory 


The Standard Shipbuilding Company Shooters Island 
New York. has been taken over by interests headed by Jose 
Marimon, president Bank Espanol of Havana, Cuba, with of 


fices at 44 Whitehall Street, New York Mr. Marimon has 


been made president of the shipbu g company At his 
office is ann d that the « I ~ tl rket for 
equipment valued at about $2,000,00 part of which ha 
been placed Included the ol wing 
Pneumatic tools 
Locomotive cranes, 
One large planing n ! 
Six shaping machines 
Five drill presses 
['welve engine lathes, also turret lathes 
Shearing and punching macl 
(ne 75-ton bridge rane, 60-ft. s] 
One 50-ton bridge crane, f 
One 30-ft. plate planing m: 
One 2-head bolt cutter 
One set vertical bending roll 
One set horizontal bending rolls, 14 
Two slotters 
Two flat top turret lathe 
Nine hydraulic jacks and miscellaneou s 
Henry Wray & Sons, lh Rochester, N. Y., have 
pplication for a permit to erect iddition to the plant a 
No. 193 Mill Street, at a cost of $20,000 The addition w 
have a frontage of 50 x 62 ft., and 60 ft. in heigh it w 
be built of steel and reinforced concrete and will be used 
brass foundry and machine hoy 
The Empire Products Compa Elmit N. ¥ will ere 
three-stor 1 storage building at Gra Street and I 
road Avenue r. W. Cleveland is president 
The No-G yr ( Watertow! N Y¥.. na 
corporated witl 1 capital stock of $100,000 ma f 
tur electri ght bulbs The orporator r I M ! 
\. B. Willian ( G. W Watertown 
rh (7,leasor Work I hest N y has taken out a 
building rm sued the er t of a ¢ tor re 
nforce oncrete ‘ ‘ Uni \ 
ue 
rt ‘ Yacl A Dp S 
‘ N rpor ‘ } pit t< f 
$250,000 r muse! s GS J Ca 
{ oO g I Bu ! W. I M 
der I I \ H. K \ I } 
he ‘ rpor ter 
The Jol H. M I I i 
1 pr I ree ; 
Alt Me N } ' 
rac ! p ut Tw 
Ss 
W Ar { 
f lroad 
1 Commun vV A 
I Gerleit A Spr V I East 135t 
Stre New Yor i ro] Fourtee 
Stree j ‘ ‘ J i ‘ r L plant fc 
¢ nu tur t ted t wheel witl ‘ j 
rubber s Vv t pe rust 
Gerleit preside 
The M. WV I £ ‘ I 
f t eT of I Z | I \ 
generator p nt oO Ww t pide 
The Gibse« Mon-Auto Compan’ i First Street. U 
Hill, N. J., has been incorporat apital of $1,000,0 
to manufacture automobiles H. C. Gibson, A. Wyse and A 


Kumpa are the incorporator 


iN 


The Simplex Automobile Company, New Brunswick, N. J., 
planning the erection of a new plant for the manufac- 


ture of automobile bodies A new factory for the manu 


facture of aeroplanes is also under consideration 


The Belt-Grip Company, 126 Market Street, Paterson, 
N. J., J. H. Auburn, agent, has been incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000 to manufacture adhesive products y a 
Auburn, I. D. Ashley and J. E. Glasser are the incorporators 
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Baltimore 


19it BALTIMORE, Mp., 
Amer I The Jones & McComas Box Company, Ba 
the plant for the manufacture of wooden b 
the forma caster Street Walter P McComas, 901 
orma Street, is secretary and treasurer 
CG é R 


The Williamsburg Power Company, W 











A “ap has been incorporated with $50,000 capital sx 
; : rm aieek M. Mulligan, Richmond, Va., is secretar’y ; 
\ Ou ul 
] Gov The Lynchburg Foundry Company, Ly: 
een making make improvements to its plant at Annistor 
con clude remodeling old pits and increasing 
sts t 100 tons of high-pressure pipe Cc. Cc. M 
ent manager and W. G. Hammerstrom, chief eng 
pl 
eaahae New England 
f the Boston, MaAss., 0 
i There has been but little change in mar 
e new n New I and the past week 
he trouble with the bench molders at th« 
to be dr Company, Bristol, Conn., has been 
I running at full capacity again. 
\ e plar of the Rhode Island Toe 
t de ‘ I I 1 notice announcing that dey 
. I down temporarily caused about ¢ 
; ou oon nm e had been poste 
ao it t the men were laid off pending 
‘ tl department ind tl certain numl 
‘ l I yack later The me! 
the of the presentation < ZT 
e | to forestall 
orit O he men called for their 
x ‘ f the trouble and were at once d 
t} Monitor The General Electric Company will build a 
( x ) nd ictory building, 60 x 
I t West Lyr Mass 
| vard H he Union Twist Drill Company has awards 
tered t ct for the erection of an addition, 68 x 90 ft 
3 4 aie 6 92 f wo stories 
] t The Thomas Smith Company, manufacturer of 
t Cypress Street, Worcester, Mass., which s n 
erated b the estate of Frank W. Foye since 
‘ r o, 1 I ncorporated with a « 
. 000 to do a general machine shop busine E. M 
; I president 1 treasurer, M. E. Foye er 
1 Ri BE completes the board of directors Frat H 
I eel ppointed general manager 
The New Haven Malleable [ron Company 
mat has been incorporated with capital st 
: Edward P. Brennan, Charles M. Brennar 
: H ‘ nd William F. Brennan of Naug 
’ rl Raybestos Company, Bridgeport, ‘ f 
mobile and ecessories, has been in 
Street capital stock of $1,500,000 The incorporator 5 
( L. V. Simpson and H. G. Farwell, all of | 
ut General Mfg. Company, 66 North Elm St: 
Con! ha ready for estimates pl: f 
{ x 98 ft four stories, with wing, 25 x 60 ft 
erected at Maple Street and Maple Avé 
The Billings & Spencer Company, Hartford, ‘ : : 
red permit for the erection of a factory, 69 t 
ories t the corner of Laurel and Pa 
The Fis Rubber Company, Chicopee F 
. I 1 the erection of a boiler plant, 1 
: clude, beside the boiler house, a ra 
er, automatic conveyors and feeders, w 
pparatus The first installation will 
ers The building will prov 
‘ t or manufacturing purposes throughout 
( t comp The entire project w 
I nt of over $ 0.000 
I Bridgeport Projectile Company, Br 
; eported to have received an order from the » 
_ ;overnment for material which will total $ 
; , l¢ It is understood the contract 
: gul ind for shrapnel cases, and w 
t to complete 
The machine hop addition to the plant a 
i pla Barker Mfg. Company, Springfield, Mass 
erect \ ind work has been begun upon the 
hop It is expected that production Ww 
recent] new additions about the end of the year 
ne ind tw The Karn Terminal Company, Bridgeport, ‘ : 
ecte t Ger rporated with a capital stock of $200,000, ™ 


and water tf 


coke plant build a 


proposes to 
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The incorporators are 
John T. Cooper nd 5S. H 


coa 


lercer ind 


er Machinery 


Pal Company, 
tract for a three-story machine shop 
I ind! Company, 29 Crown Street 
warded contract for an addition t 
ft one story 


r Work Woburn 


te factory on Nov. 3 This w give ‘ 
reaset facilities 
Chicago 

CHICAG( I Oct. 23, 1916 he ¢ 


é generall ire weicoming the retu 
the re normal basis of es to 

\T 
g¢ trade. It is the common report the M 


t the bulk of business has been ma up 
i urpose tools, re [or \ ps 
I nufacture of new de ce \ 
S¢ ted for special power equip | 
presses and hy¢ Luli I 
g£ till of scattering kind w 
except that of the Illinois Central 
in¢ tood has not et been closed Wir 
< ie! ippe S trom time to time Hi 
the rom Ch go stock w ose 
ive bought « ontra ed te 
, nine to evidencs , ‘ 
< re I morte é I 
: Found! Company, 22 Soutl 
bee purcl ng roy 
ised tor the ¢ £ er ( 
( ‘ Amer 0 Sout 
ircl ed the } ol! I 
ither Company, Ham E3 
iré I Va ‘ . 
; ‘ ' ( } 
— , pe te Q 
nower plat the cost est ‘ e 
n rated by « ! pow 
q West Van Bure Ss et, ( 
k two-stor . w) 
e pul e of electri ‘ 
T 
ct South M gan Ave Q 
‘ ans fe two-sto1 tove fa ' 
. kee l., for Sears Roet & 
Mf now located at 7 
facturer of autom< . 
, \ 
repared by Davidson & Weiss 
buildir to cost approximate : 
e northwest corner <¢ ( I 
I t nth Street and Oakle \ 
tory bi fact or 
‘ : noo : 
. Kenosha, W manuf irer of 
t ¢ the propert 1 plant for . 
t \ ( Imet Mfg. Comp t ; 
\ v Ave ( ug wher 
> ' w 
Pipe Works, Cl a sir I 
M ne Compar r } 
. rect ' dditior o it Hy 
en ( et Company North Cl 
t wt $35.000 I'he 
T 1 ate hineta sits 
‘ I I manuf turer of i , 
ew plant and expect te a = 
I 
Car ¢ ul Chicago, has pur sed 
Ww be remodeled for its use 
f ering the installation of an electr Ct é 
. t $425,000 bD H Maury } The 
. I Chicago, is the engineer snized 


Il 
equipment, will build a ry osting 
t ve x 100 ft 'T’) 


& Mfg 


pany, Springfield, manufacturer storage 


one-ste 


Company, Metropolis, Ill has 
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Nashua, N l An 
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Milwaukee 
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will be & x & t ef bricl Plar ire be g completed by 
Charles J Kelle & SOI irc! ects (er a 1 Building 

The Flambeau Papér Company Park Falls, Wis., has 
engaged T. W Orbison irchitect ar engineer, Appleton 
Wi to prepare p ¢ ywer da droelectric plant 
and paper mill on the Flambeau River near by The project 
involves $125,000 Gu W lo secret 

The Milwaukee-Western Malt Company, 163 South Water 
Street, Milwaukee will rebuild t elevator B, of »00,000- 
bu. capacit ilmost totall lestrdyed by fire Oct. 15, with a 
loss $ Alt Zit Ss pl d 

The | J. Greene | ne ng Worl Racine, Wis., has 
been awarded the contract oO erecting a machine shop 
for ne (re ree Cs or Mac! ¢ ( ip R I 

Che Johns & Field Mfg Company manufacturer of 
agricultural implements, Racine, Wis., whose plant was re- 
cent destr« i t fire, has used the three-story build- 
ing near it one me occuy wR he American Seat- 
ing Comp: r} I s ‘ yuip with machir 
er i | suital cilities ( t lance of the 
compar opel! ons on an enlarged s« 

Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, O Oo 1g1¢ 

The Vit ous Ienar I ( I { nd, I nt 
incorporated, has commenced tl é brick and 
steel plat S x 180 ft., on Harv \ e Austin 
Compa Cleve na has ne ( t 

The Willian McClellan Compar Thirty-fourth Street 
and Hamilton Avenue, Clevelan nown as the Cleve 
land | Works, is erecting ar ddit t ts grinding 
utting departmer! 


Franklin, x™ 


builder of vertical boring ar irning ! s and vertical 
drilling machines, has acquire X-acre ite on Ivanhoe 
Road, Cleveland, adjoining the int of the Reliance Electric 
& Engineering Company il Ww erect a int next spring 
Plans for a foundry building to be erected by the Cleve- 
ind Co-o} t Stove ( ur ( eland, are being 
nr red } S | ‘ ‘ lb ‘ 
} 
} 4 ( ( ‘ 
ire of mit gine erect 
f ‘ ft ru ‘ r ng 
prepare 
( | ( Ohi« recentl 
I : ‘ i t ~ ‘ erect A 
< t I é hop for 
n ( { piant 
1 ¢ ». Is Z I 
der 
} é = 
larg orgir 
whit S ‘ ‘ 
= t t ‘ 
( t 
I ! 
d é 
r i 1) 
( ( ict 
‘ t 2 
Mf ‘ 
to 
n ‘ I 
Detroit 
\ i1¢ 
1K : d t 
ar En De- 
Ket ‘ g 
4 sae 
4 i 
I ( I M 
] t I S i i! i€ 
t Lt c of eml I ite 
stalled 
The Manistee Iron Wor Manistee, Mich., has authorized 
the expenditure of $ ) for new mac nery and equip- 
ment The ompany pouring betwee ] und 12 tons of 
ron dail 
The \V Mfe. Con ; Ra} Micl Ww move 
to Holland, Mich It n ifactures bank, library and office 
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The National Tire Chain Company, Gr 
will increase its capital from $25,000 to 
Hodges is president. 

The Globe Motor Truck Company, Detr 
corporated by Spencer Clark, Robert C. yY; 
A. Dolph. 

The Detroit Electric Welding Compar 
electric welders and self-starters for aut 
of Detroit, has moved to Lansing, Mich 
building formerly owned by the Ameri« 
pany. Frank E. Fisher is president. 

The Anderson Electric Car Company, D 
an addition to its main building, 80 x 200 


Construction work on the plant of 
Castings Company at Benton Harbor, M 
and it will begin operations Dec. 1 

The Standard Foundry & Mfg. Com; 
equipment from Alma, Mich., to the new 
Mich 


Louis, 
The Automobile Crank Shaft Corporation, 
crankshafts, 192 Piquette Avenue, Detroit 
incorporated under the laws of New York 
manufacture crank shafts for automobil: 
and contemplates manufacturing 
The incorporators are J. M. Hibbar 
Crone and W. C. Roche It takes over al 
will continue the Auto Cr 
pany J. M. Hibbard, who has been secretar 


general 


tors, etc 


shafts 
business of the 


manager since the business was 

1906, will continue in the same capacity, ar 

no changes in any of the other officials ( 

already been let for additional buildings and « t that 
will double its capacity, all of which will be 
in operation by Feb. 1, 1917 

Monroe Bir 


Detroit, as 


address of the 
Mich., not 


The correct 
pany is Monroe, 
AGE of Oct. 12 

The Kalamazoo Malleable Iron C Dp 
Mich., has had plans prepared by D. J. Albertsor 
dry, 250 x 300 ft., 





estimated to cost $125,000 


Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct 


Che etz Mfg. Compar Crown Point, Ilr 
rer of feed grinders, is building a two-stor 
cost $1 o00 
The Gary Foundry & Machine Compar 


whose plant was placed in operation this 


ant capacity with an addition, ¢ 


Metal F 
Roberts 


Com! 


irniture 
Indiar 


The American 


Company 


turer of aseptic steel furniture 
quisition of the plant and equipment 
while it provides for an enlargement 
ne will not for the time being invol\ 


additional equ 


pment 


er Iron Work Compar K 


f or} zed b J. W. Johnson, ¢ & 2 
i } P. Gra nd A. G. Seiberlir f 
> nd wi mmediate constru 
é oO] nd office building 
The Atkin Mfg. Company ndianape 
porated with $50,000 capital stock to n 
nt The directors are D. W At 
I Ge ung 
The Coul Shoe B ce mpal 
rporated with $50,000 capit tox 
Lce Boone D. Cou B.'wo Bee, Sé 
Che ed State Corrugated Fiber 
al i l reased ‘ I t 
? 
( mber ot Comr1 ree l I ( 
g itions with Barnett’s, Inc., for the r¢ 
( ~ ttle, Wasl to Indiar ipolis I 
1 ne « cutle vith terchangeabls 
on the way from Seattle to a tempor 
ipolis, pending the election of a perma 
The company ha $200,000 capital Harley . 
dent, A. R. Barnett, secretary and treasu! 


Maynard superintendént 


The Bell Mfg 
orporated with 


Fairmount, |! 

$50,000 capital stock to mar! 

machinery. The direct 
1 


Henley, Jr., and Jackiel W 


Company, 


ind wood-working 
Abrams, William J. 


The Cannelton Clay Products Company, Cc 


has been incorporated with $50,000 capital st 








*t 


face brick, building tile, etc Two ~30- 
cted Leo J. Brenner is manager 


mphrey Company, which has wood-working 
ion and Depauw, Ind., has bought a site 
tory at Fairmount Park, New Albany, Ind. 
Auto Parts Company, Newcastle, Ind., 
ited with $20,000 capital stock to manu- 
parts. The directors are John E. Burns 
Ww. M. Sample 
\ eer Company, New Albany, Ind., has in- 
stock from $55,000 to $72,000 
lotors Company, Indianapolis, has increased 


$250,000 to $500,000 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct 3 r1¢ 

wal machine-tool builder is authorit for 
he is somewhat pleased to note that the 

e so few machine tools His idea, which 

r manufacturers, is that the railroads will 
ing up the slack when the demand for 

v and domestic munition makers ce es 
cturers are still buying heavily, but no 
ued Tire makers are purchasing more 


ever in the history of their business 


whine shops have all the work the) in 
he searcity of mate il is causing 
Mill supply houses and manufactur 
the delays are unavoidable nd 
pelled te it orders in half t 
a! 
es and the scarcity of building 
vy factories are under construct 
irrently reported that ! ndustr 
hed at Winton Place and that sever 
remove t that suburb Plans ré 
Machine Tool Company, Cir t 
1 with it plans for constructing new 
‘ I Washington district 
Special Mfg. Company, Cincinnat n er of 
icts, has let contract for ar dd 
ge Road, estimated to cost $12,000 
3 Cincinnat box manufacturer 
t Libert Street and McLean A 
f brick and steel Some ra W 
D required ter 
. & Range Compan) ( t A 
Walnut Street t Seventl S 
t will be eeded 
\ Company Hamiltor O} 
} +} structior y 
‘ tor 
r s (‘omit 1) ( ( 
} ip I I J M 
I oO} nd other 
Dayton, Ohic 
J xk to mar 
tre ncorporators 
iction ( npat Ss £ 
ontract by Dr. G. A. Gr c 
‘ manufact o 
‘ Wi Se 1 
I L. C. Grandall Comy 
' etely tr ed 
bee ! 
| 
“he Central South 
Sv E, Ky., Oct 19l¢ 
and machinery field are |! 
“ourage orders, according to reports < 
t rers are replying in considerabl 
nd it desirable to postpone in 
ntil steel is cheaper This ap 
; tes, forgings and ice and refrigerating 
nery and supplies fleld local ds 
o! n the part of industrial compani« 
intil after election time. The pinch 
bor shortage is a further deterrent 
Contracting Company and the Missouri 


Company, both of St. Louis Mo 


have beer 


additior 
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ing $3,000 for mixing and compounding greases Bids will S F ° 
be opened Dec 10 an rancisco 
Marlow, Okla., will improve its electric light and water- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., O 


works plants, erecting a power house and installing equip e ‘ . 
a - While large orders for machine tools are 
% 


nore ing, practically all metal-working plants ars 
new equipment, and in many cases obsolete t 
replaced with modern high-speed machinery 
gines, motors and special machinery are in 


ment to cost 

The Sharpe-French Electric & Machine Company, Henry- 
etta, Okla., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$15,000 by J. H. and C. S. Sharpe and E. H. French to manu 




















facture electrical equipment Implement manufacturers are still operating 
The Electric Oil Well Cleaning Company, Muskogee, capacity with tractors in especially good call 
Okla., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 smelting and oil industries are also fairly act : 
néak ee ee ae a ; a. - ree aptrnoreniangs ape Raaacteny nandicapp 
purchases, owing to heavy buying of raw n 
The Oklahoma Refining Company, Oklahoma City, Okla Sept. 1 
will build six new warehouses and 12 oil storage tanks with The Richmond Machine & Boiler Works 
pumping equipment It is also in the market for mixers corporated at Martinez, Cal., by A. J. Timmor 
pumps, tanks, coopers’ machines and supplie Fred Reichert 
The Lula Light & Water Company, Lula, Mis The Pacific Portable Construction Compar 
n electric light plant, including a 30-hp. oil engine, manufacturer of knockdown houses, has acqu 
200-volt, 60-cycle generato et ( 5S. Swal a larger plant 
Miss., is purchasing agent 
Arrangements are being made for the co 
Sumrall, Miss., will equi) Vaterworks plant, the ma Old Mission Portland Cement Company's pl 
hine to cost $20,00 » \. Kramer, Magno Mi - Cal., to have an annual capacity of 600,000 bb 
sa painter ceai 4 new machine shop is included in plar 
J. D. Kennedy, Columbus, Miss., is report the market pletion of the local army supply station at F 
r centrilugal pump wW I ctic discharge 
, J. W. Turrentine of the United States Depart 
W h, I nst ' > : generating ilture is in California to arrange for the est 
juipn ost ? Government plant at Long Beach or San Di« 
The Great Sout ri Lumber Compatr Bogalusa nental work in the manufacture of potash, et 
W, H. Sullivan, gener nanager, will construct a 60-ton pulp J. M. Benham, president Standard Steel Wh: 
rie V0-{ ontall ner plant, ma ! turing the nnounces the purchase of a site near Stocktor 
roduct fro! om] ce! the company proposes to build a plant te re 
vill cost $600,000 pressed steel wheels Galvanizing and spot-w 
Lafayette, La., s appropriates $20,000 o1 n oil ment will be installed 
ngine and generating apparatus at its waterworks plant J. K. Kinsman is figuring on the establishm: f 
The Lincoln Steel & Forge Works is erecting a plant at general machine shop at Los Banos, Cal 
St. Louis, the principal building of which is nearly completed, Bids are being taken for a logging engine for 
nd is expected to be opened in about five weel The work cisco’s Hetch Hetchy water project 
turn o1 I tural stee building 
4 contract has been placed with Dyer & C 
The Ur! S seat COI New O ; wee land, Ohio, for the construction of a beet-sugar nm é 
quip ctor Ol = ne I Tracy, Cal. 
— a The Warman Steel Casting Company, Los Angeles, C 
will erect three foundry buildings at Huntington Park 
Birmingham 1 cost of $100,000 The plant at Redondo Beach will be 
moved to the new location. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 2 1916 
Hydroelectz pparatus remal! the most active trading 
element in whol e machiner the hanges from stean Th P ifi N h 
to electricity ! nufacturing plants taking place steadily e acl Cc ort west 
and rapidly The car shortage, which has delayed coal ship SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 17, 
ments and 1 ed the price heid responsible for some 
of the movement, ddition to which are attractive offer The continued car shortage in Washington and Oreg 
} the power companies Machine tools are ver ictive, but inflicting extremely serious damage to the lumber 
trd to get. General business continues strong ests. The mills engaged in railroad tie work that 
w.GnwmM ‘ 4 hn . Mitche weiteae: ela closed down are operating merely to hold the 
oii i btained control of the properties of present more than 80 per cent of the lumber tl 
ne: taiencin aed Cement & Lime Company at Demop goes direct from the mill to the car is now beir 
olis, and proposes to organize a new company to operat waiting shipment rhe car shortage is also 
% by farmers in the Willamette Valley along the 5 r 
M. E. Hen Tifton, G AI sociate re organizing Pacific lines. The Pacific Northwest lumber exports a! 
company wit capit Lt ei 900 to build neat-pack to 30,220,798 ft. for the month of September, as 
g plant th 13,386,573 ft. for August 
OW S M Von ; rreen Cove The remarkable prosperity in the shipbuilding 
Springs, Fk n t lo continues in this section, where, according to figur 
9150,0( compiled, more than $30,000,000 worth of steel 
The Clement Veneer & imber Comp Pamlico, S. C ships is now under construction. 
| , y nanutacture The Moore Mill & Lumber Company, B 
ene¢ ording to George W. Moore, president, plans the 
on of a lumber steamer with a capacity of 9! 
Texas replace two vessels sunk the past year 
; The Kilbourne-Clarke Mfg. Company, Seatti Was 
. pat manufacturer of radio apparatus, announces that 
Trade conditio ontinue exceptiona gt Money from pleted arrangements to increase its capital stock to 3 
the sale of the tton cro] rapl I gE its wa into in- ind enlarge its plant to a capacity of 200 rad . 
dustrial circle ul mal improvements which require the per year. C. A. Kilbourne is president. 
ust t — nhinery and tot ire in progres nad under con- The McCraken Motor Company, Portland, ‘ 
deration dealer for the Moreland Truck Company, annour 
Frank Hall, 5 Saba, i ssociate tall a new ussembling plant will be constructed in Portland 
—s — = mprovements to thelr electric light The Tacoma Lime Products & Fertilizer C 4 
plant coma, Wash., has been incorporated for $50,00' ; 
H. A. Coleman, 819 Bourban Street, D will rebuild Agner, I. Carpenter and L. Y. Staton. 
I pl mi waica ¥ ss a troyed by fire The Columbia Engineering Works, Portland - 
The Washington Iron Wor Sherman, has been incor- the construction of another lumber schooner. W " 
porated with a capital stock of $30,000, 1 Solon, Harry L. being constructed 
nd Jess M. Totter Fred A. Ballin, J. B. C. Lockwood, and the Smith 4 
The Mission Light & Water Company, Mission, has in- Watson Iron & Steel Works, all of Portland, are interest" 
creased its capital stock from $20,000 to $40,000 and will in a shipbuilding company in process of organiz as 
enlarge its works will construct a plant in Portland The Smith W 
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Oct’ OX 
truct the boilers, auxiliary engines and 
vessels 
Window Screen Mfg. Company, Seattle, 
neorporated for $100,000 by J. K. Schenck 
Machinery Company, Seattle, has been in 
00 by F. S. Burbank, L. A. Nutter and 
River Shingle Company, Chilliwack, B. C 
ised cedar holdings in West Vancouver 
> to 100,000,000 ft., and will construct a 
capacity of 350,000 shingles daily Its 
will be moved to West Vancouver, and 
hingle machines and other equipment will 
Chemical Company, Tacoma, Wash has 
site in Tacoma on which it plans to 
Paul Van Horst is president 
Bacon Company's Dock No. 12, Seattle, 
destroyed by fire, with loss of about 
. hinery was a total loss It will be rebuilt 


Mill Company, Bellingham, Wash will 


box factory, 50 x 150 ft., to replace its 
New motor-driven machinery will be re- 
vements will cost $20,000 Arch Morrison 
Portland, plans the establishment of 


n or near Portland. He is at present 
for the construction of motor boats 
Short Line Railroad will expend not less than 
$ struction of its new roundhouse and shops 


Nampa, Idaho 


Canada 


TORONTO, 
Ltd., Lulu Island, B. C., will 
int to replace the one recently destroyed 
of about $150,000. 


Oct 


23, 191¢ 


Products, 


Ltd are making extensive additions to 
Fergus, Ont A new building is being erected 
resent factory on Hill Street The com- 


ts metal-working machinery from its 


tory and install it in this building A 
tior also being made to its Grand River 
wood-working machinery will be installed 


the 


plans 


Machine 
erection 


Works, 
foundry 


New 
and 


Schaake 
the 
st $50,000 


of a 


\ nery Company, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C 
rated for $25,000, to take over the busines 
& Co 
Abrasive Wheel Company, Mimico, Ont 
for a plant, 170 x 220 ft., to cost $65,000 
Bridgeburg, Ont has commenced the erectio: 
ost $20,000 
Great Eastern Railway Company, Vancouver 
ts proposed roundhouse at East Lillooet 
f $50,000. and a machine shop and round- 
B CC at a cost of $100,000 Contracts 
A. H. Sperry is general manager 
g prepared for a brick factory on Bever- 
Ont., for the Dodge Metal Hose Company. 
W r Street, is the architect It will cost 
] ts proposed plant at Port Colborne 
Nickel Company, 43 Exchange Place, 
g tentative prices for generators and 
be alled for the erection of a 
. the St. John tailway at St. John, 
73 Camarthen Street, is the engineer 
ed until Nov. 15 by J. W. Pugsley, 
ways and Canals, Ottawa, for the ere 
oncrete elevator of 500,000 bu. capacity 
B Plans and specifications are available 
chief engineer, Moncton, N. B., or the 
ny, Ltd., Montreal 
I rew, Ont., has commenced the develop- 
= the erection of a power plant at Cala- 
cost in all $150,000 
& vith the power development scheme at 


for t} 


e British Nickel Corporation, Excel- 
the construction of a concrete 
work is under the supervision 
.250,000 


g roronto, 
Tr . 


cost 


about $ 
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Anderson Brothers, Market House, London, Ont., are tn 
the market for a 12 or 15-hp. motor 
Robert Dollar, president of the Robert Dollar Compary ; 
San Francisco, Cal., proposes to build a sawmill on Burrard : 
Inlet, B. C 
The Tillsonburg Foundry & Machine Company, Ltd., Till 
sonburg, Ont., has been incorporated with a capit tock of 
$25,000 by Sydney E. Dykeman, David J. Downs, Frederick 
J. Bushnell, and others to : nufacture machinery, engines 
motors, tractors, etc : 
The James McKay Compa Pennsylvania corpora 
tion, has been granted a license to manufacture iron, steel, 
bolts, hooks, forgings, etc., in Ontar with a capital stock of 
$40,000 and has appointed Fran) W Wegenast Room 
901, 67 Yonge Street, Toronto, t s attorne 
! Pressed Met 1 lor o, has be orporate 
\ I ipit oO [ $6( { ‘ Joh W eightor ¢ 
W er AV Owe } lames H Chewe 1 
the 
r} W ( ‘ s be ‘ ed 
with capit toc of $ yt WwW rid M. Cox, 801 Do 
ion |} Building How \ Harrisor Williar 
Beattie nd other t I if omob ‘ 
Fire gutted t I e Mact e Auton 
Telept e ComyI Oct . ‘ 
mountto $30,000 E. H. Lee ul mana 
The Canad I j S Compa I 
Cit Ont h hes r wit! I ‘ f 
t1 ni by G re I | } \\ ur I | ‘ iw 
r H Be DD M i othe 
Government Purchases 
Was D. C.. Oct y1¢ 
Bids will t ece é e Bu iu of Supt ‘ 1 A 
ounts, Nav’ Dep \\ | tor intil ot et, 
schedule 294, for x ) I ting curt t 7 or for 
Puget Sound schedu I e pipe-thre g ma 
chines for Brooklyn schedu f one stear lriver uir 
compressor for Charlest« 
Sealed proposals will } ‘ it the Bureau of ¥ 4 
and Docks, Navy De partr W } gz t i m 
Nov. 20, tor furnishing « ‘ motive crane the 1 al 
coal depot, San Diego, C 
Bids were received by the Bureau of Sup nd A 
counts, Navy Department, Washingtor Oo upDT 
for the naval service as folk 
Schedule 169, Or ‘ 
<class 131 W hingtor One y ghtening 
press—Bid 105, $990 
Schedule 170, Constructior | m 
Class 141, Pensacola—One elect ot ie : 
motor generator—Bid 38, $1,100 1 $1 f 12¢ 
$775, $750, $800, $900 and $ 199, $ 
Schedule 171, Steam Engineering 
Class 151 Portsmouth belt driver at 
Bid 13 $2.02 136, $1.10¢ $1.630.¢ 
Class 1& Portsmoutl { inivers t Bid 
118, $1,045 0, $1.47 6, $1.14 
Ciass 1 , Portsmoutl I ithe } ‘ $94/ 
98, $598: 128, $1,032: 1 $ $1.05 ; 
$1,090 and $83 
Class 154 rt ( gine t | 1 7% 
} $2.13 g f 6 $1.¢ 
(Class t y ut} y ‘ rr 
Bid 1 $4,534 6, $ 
Class 156, Portsmoutl ( ! ' horiz hor 
driller and miller—-Bid 128, $6,15¢ 6. $ Of 
Class 157, Portsmouth—O ne 1 hy Rid 
$1,657.13; 136, $1,45¢ d $1.50 
Class 158, Portsmouth Au utic ‘ 5 I Bik 
127, $2,528 
Class 159, Portsmoutl me turret lathe Bid $942 
136, $640; 180, $844.4( $1 
Class 160, Portsmout I h he Bid 98, $44 
136, $1,032; 196, $535 
Class 161, Portsmout! One rew tting machine—Rid 
21, $132.50 
Class 1¢€ Portsmout One involute wear utter Rid 21 
$641.50 $1,047: 196, $69 : 
Class lif Portsmouth—O or drive g +? 
N« bids a 
Class 164, Portsmoutl Two dr presses—Bid Bs, $148 : 
103, $167: 128, $365; 196, $1¢ 
Class 165, Portsmouth—One profiling r hinge Bid 10 3 
$900; 118, $900; 122, $1,050: 1 $97 7 
ay 
zt 
i 
¥ 
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Schedule 208, Ordnance 
Class 221, Newport—Counterbores—Bid 62, $1,147.20 
The names of the bidders and the numbers under which 
they are designated in the above list are as follows 
Bid 21, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company; 38, W. Irwin 
Cheyney ; 62, Eclipse Interchangeable Counterbore Company ; 
67, Federal Sales & Service Compan'y; 98, Kemp Machinery 
Company 103, Leland-Gifford Company 105, Lucas Ma- 
chine Tool Company 111, Manhattan Supply Company 118, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, In 126, National Electrical 
Supply Company 127, National Acme Mfg. © »mpany 128, 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company 135, Pratt & Whitney Com- 
pany 13¢ Henry Prentiss & Co 180, Warner & Swasey 
Company 183, Winfield Electric Welding Machine Company 
187, Ward & Co 96, D. Nast Machinery Company 199, 
Toledo Electr Weld Company 
The following bi« re opened | the commanding 
ficer, Frankford Ars l, Ph delphia, under proposal 121, 
yn Oct. 13, for furnishing 205,800 3-in. steel shells, finished, 
machined, banded and tested 
Item 1, price-prescribed hydraulic test to be made by 
ontractor under supervision of government inspector; 2, 
price-prescribed hydrau test to be made by the gover: 
ment 
The Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bending Company, item 1 
$3.44 each; item 2, $3.99 eacl Accept not less than 100,000 
it an advance of 25c. each 
The E. W. Bliss Company em 1, $ é I 
The American & British Mfg. Com} n $3.9 
ach; item 2, $3.87 each, for 50,000 or mor 
The Metal Products Compar ind tl Hydraul Pressed 
Steel Company, item 2, $3.89 eacl 
The Bethlehem Steel Compa: tem 1, $4.20 each 
The Bridgeport Projectile Company, item 2, $4.50 each 
Vater testing by contractor ‘ per sl tional 
The South Brooklyn Machine Corporat item do.6F 
ich 
The ¢ S¢ lated Car Heating Con tem 1, $5.40 
ich for 25,0¢ $4.89 each for 75.000. $4.66 « h for 150.000 
$4.56 ach fo R00 em $5 1 «¢ } ( 5,000, $4.84 
h for 75.0¢ $4.63 ear for 150,000, $4 each for NF 
eceesocesiusvssncvsseusneeesennneorooosusuicuuiensseseesnennseaiooin snnnensscansnsnesnenassessesvecesasccesossssscssesnsneseee 
7} NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS 
: u——_—___——_ ———————— 3 
iii iii iid 
Taps and Dies.—Greenfield Tap & Die Corporatior 
rreenfield, Mass Catalog No. 37 Size ‘% x 7% ir 
pages, 270 Relate to the entire line of t company and 
ipersede logs N ( W B pa N« t 
f the W & | | Mfg. Cor Ni of the 
\. J. Smart Mfg. Comp TI n « the tool 
»f the \ riou ibsi é has é é I rlific tio 
»f the line The old trademarks “Little Giant “Lightning 
‘Green R er nd on t re re ind n addition 
ew line bearir th trademark “GTI h been added Th 
né covered |! the cat ‘ ude tap dies, screw plat 
eame eages ip holder piy threading to 
elf-opening é frictior tl ne “Gun” tay 
which was istrated in THE | \ Lug 1916 The 
ous too e illustrated I brief cribed and tabl 
yf the different es t t can t furt ‘ each are re 
sented 4 elk ur of rn ised I or W the 
v ! I z i num ( 
I of us¢ formation are includec 
Fans and Heaters.—B. F. Sturtevant Compar Hyd 
Park, Boston, Mass Bulletin No. 228 and two « ogs Th 
first illustrates a line of multi. ‘ n fans which are 
made with either the fan or the driving pulley overhung 
Diagrams showing the various discharge arrangements that 
‘an be supplied are presented together w dimension and 
“capacity tables Catalog No. 23( pert ns to the heating 
ipparatus which the company prepared to furnish for build 


ings of various sizes and classé After briefly describing the 


ind showing methods of 
data of 
No. 240 


miscellaneous units for 


and their accessories 


tables 
presented Cat 


various heaters 


installation, a number of and other interest 


to engineers are log lists a line of 


fans which includes small special 


uses, together with the larger types 
sion tables of the fans are 
of views of installations are included 


Illustrations and dimen 


various presented, and a number 


Electric Furnaces.—Electric Furnace Company of Amer 
Ohio Zooklet. Calls attention to electric fur 
resistor type for heating or heat treating steel 


other non-ferrous 
devoted to 


ica, Alliance, 
naces of the 
ind for heating or copper 
metals. The greater part of the 
of installations, 
steel castings, automatic 


melting and 


booklet is views 
including the car type furnace for annealing 


heat treating furnaces for steel cast 
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ings and forgings, automatic carbonizing fur 


; : % On 
furnaces of the continuous type and bronze 


Sterling, he 


Door Hangers.—National Mfg. Compa: 


Bulletin. Treats of a storm-proof garage hanger 
rail equipped with roller bearings. Views of the ha and 
use and sectional drawings showing the met} Neer ia 


s of installa. 


tion possible are included. 


Gears and Pinions.—General Electric (; ny, Schengss 
tady, N. Y. Bulletin No. 44,419. Shows the US types gf 
gears that can be furnished as steel forgings or castings 
composite type consisting of a forged rim shryn} . 


steel hub and a special spring type. The va 1s crea 
briefly described and instructions for the insp: tion lubtan 


tion and mounting 


and 


are included. A number 
of comparative sizes of 


dimension 


tables teeth are ore: 


sented. 


diagrams 


Jacks.—Templeton, Kenly & Co., 1020 South Central Ave 


nue, Chicago, Ill. Catalog No. 216. Contains illustratio 
and brief descriptions of an extensive line of jacks for use fp 
industrial plants, on railroads and in garages. A number 


views of the different jacks in use are included 
a number of testimonial letters. 


together with 


Sand Cutting Machines.—Sand Mixing Machine & 
pany, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. Pamp 
Shows by a series of views the use of a machine for enti 
and piling sand on the floor of a foundry where heayy we 
is done and by way of contrast views in a foundry wh 
light work is handled are included. In connection with 4 
first of views the time at which each was takes 
indicated with a caption descriptive of the condition off 
floor at that time. 


series 


Bench Grinding Machine.—Grayson Tool & Mfg. CG 
Indianapolis, Ind. Circular. Points out the ad 
tages of using a bench grinding machine, which 
illustrated in THe Iron AGg, April 20, 1916, for finishing @ 
punches, blocks, gages and ordinary work. The construe 
of the machine is gone into at some length and the text 
supplemented by an engraving of the machine. Mention 

made of accessories for the machine which include 
, an emery wheel dresser and a wall countershaft. 7 
trations and brief descriptions of all three are presented | 


pany, 


also 


vise 


Air Compressors and Sensitive Drilling St 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Fisher Building, Chic 
Il Zulletins Nos. 34-Z and E-44. The first gives 
and specifications for a single steam-driven 
having a balanced steam valve and auton 
flywheel governor. After a brief general description of 
compressor, the construction is gone into at some length, 
text being supplemented by numerous engravings of the 
views of the complete compre 
A table of sizes and capacities is included. The other? 
tin, which supersedes No. E-31, is devoted to an ele 
sensitive drilling stand, which is built in five sizes to take 
standard Duntley side spindle machine. A @ 
description of the stand is presented supplemented by a 
A brief 
for use with 


description 


compressor 


ferent parts, as well as 


company’s 


giving the general dimensions of the stand. 
is made of the drilling machine intended 


stand 


Conveying Machinery.—Gifford-Wood Company, H 
son, N. Y¥ Sulletin No. 24. Refers to a line of coal con 
ing machinery A number of views of installations of 
included. A equipment is co 
and condensed specification 


equipment are line of ice 
brief 


various tools being presented. 


ews, descriptions 


of the 


Grinding Machine Pumps.—Cincinnati Lubricant 
Company, 126 Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. Pam 
Calls attention to a circulating pump for grinding a 
which was illustrated in THe Iron Aas, July 6, 1916. 
description of the pump, which is centrifugal in its ace 
is given and exterior and sectional views supplement 
text The special features of the pump are the absence 
bearings in the pump proper, gears or other close-fitting B 

Crude Oil Engine.—De La Vergne Machine Com 
foot of East 138th Street, New York City. Bulletin No. 
Refers to the new sizes of the company’s type FH crude 
engine. The special features of the new sizes, which 
from 150 to 1200 hp., are given and a number of views 
200-hp. engine are included. 


Small Tools.—Pratt & Whitney Company, 
Conn. Catalog No. 9. Size, 4% x 7% in.; pages, 316. 


catalog, which supersedes all previous editions, illustrates 
describes a line of small tools, including taps, dies, 
cutters, reamers, punches, drills and miscellaneous J 
is divided into seven sections, one being devoted to 
of tool mentioned. In each division illustrations, DEI 
scriptions and tables of sizes are given for the various 
of tools and an index by list numbers appears 02 

page of each section. A number of tables of useful 
mation and a complete alphabetical index are incl 





